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Today schools are feeling increasing pressure to put the 
payment of fees and tuition on a monthly basis, This need 
for an arrangement to pay out of income is, of course, a 
reflection of the fact that few parents have sufficient sav- 


ings to see their children through school. 
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une academic year, There is no credit investigation of 
parents. Tactful, helpful handling of parents in all con- 
tacts by The Tuition Plan insures retention of good will 


for the school. 
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Segregation: Past and Present 


Recaroress OF THE NAME—segregation, separa- 
tion, isolation, ostracism, excommunication, ex 
ile—the practice of keeping some individual o1 
group apart from fellow human beings is about 
as old as history itself. Few of the periods of the 
past neglected to apply any procedure for 
breaking relationships and contacts between one 
set of persons and another. Whether voluntary 
or imposed, patterns of social and educational 
segregation have persisted from ancient times 
into the present and very likely will continue 
into the near future in various parts of the world. 

In connection with segregation, one may think 
of the Israelites in the land of Goshen, the social 
customs of ancient Greece, the untouchables of 
India, eremitic monasticism, the medieval ghet- 
tos, curus regio eius religio, and the Russian 
Pale of Settlement. In more recent times, the 
segregated way of life in the American South and 
the development of the apartheid policy in South 
Africa made many people aware of the fact that 
man’s inhumanity to man was a reality in the 
living present. Less known are the contemporary 
instances of segregation and other forms of ex- 
treme discrimination and bias in such countries 
as Japan, the U.S.S.R., and England. 

The term segregation may mean different 
things to different people. Generally, any meth- 
od of division of people which is distasteful may 
be labeled as segregation. From the standpoint 
of reality, however, it is useful to make a distinc 
tion between a form of separation which is tem- 
porary and informal and one which is permanent 
and systematic. It is the latter which should be 
regarded as segregation. 

Confusion can be easily brought about through 
loose terminology. Pupils who are put into dif- 
ferent classrooms because of varying abilities to 
learn are no more segregated than those who 
are selected for the band, the glee club, the 


basketball team, or the cheerleading squad. 
Some persons have unjustly smeared ability 
grouping, especially of the scholastic type, as 


undemocratic and segregationist without reflect- 
ing that pupils are under no compulsion out- 
side of class to stay away from each other. 

Nor can the term segregation be logically and 
fairly applied to an urban school which is locat- 
ed in a community where th residents, on ac- 
count of restrictive housing Conditions, are of 
one race. Even the invented expression for this 
“de facto segregation,” is not a correct 
held 


liable for “segregated” schools if the population 


situation, 
description. School boards should not be 
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at large and the city ofhcials make no move to 
alter the residential patterns. The transporta- 
tion of pupils by bus to another school district 
in the city to create synthetically integrated 
schools is a little short of hypocrisy. Such acts 
of self-righteousness merely uphold in a dramatic 
way the contention of tu quoque, which has been 
one of the traditional modes of the defense by 
the South of its segregated school and society. 

The unequal treatment of human beings on 
the basis of epidermal differences has had in- 
ternational repercussions. In the early spring 
of 1960, the heat was taken off the United States 
and applied to the Union of South Africa. Few 
of the Americans who are committed to segre- 
gated education seem to know—or even seem 
to care—that the reputation of the United States 
in the world climate of opinion rests on its treat- 
ment of the Negroes. The jubilation in the world 
press at the Supreme Court decision of 1954 was 
only equalled by the international denunciations 
of the incidents in Clinton, Tenn., and Little 
Rock, Ark. World goodwill is of crucial signifi- 
cance to the United States. It hardly will come 
about, particularly in Asia, Africa, and South 
America, if we persist in maintaining segregated 
schools and otherwise in curtailing the civil lib- 
erties of Negro citizens. 

The Charter of the United Nations and the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights stress 
the principle of dealing with human_ beings 
without regard to race, color, and other distine- 
tions of a similar order. A resolution by the Sub 
Discrimination 
Commission on 


Commission on Prevention of 
and Protection of Minorities, 
Human Rights of the UN, urges the abolition 
of all legislative provisions or administrative 
practices which “irrevocably limit any person or 
any group of persons to education of an infer- 
ior standard” and which “establish or maintain 
separate educational systems or institutions for 
persons or distinct groups of persons.’” On the 
positive side, this resolution states that “inter- 
group contacts which tend to remove the bar- 
riers between the various groups should be facil- 
itated.”” Finally, in December, 1959, the General 
Assembly of the UN resolved unanimously that 
“on no ground can education on a racial basis 
be justified,” even in non-self-governing terri- 
tories. The voice of reason has a world-wide echo. 

The system of segregated education seems to 
have entered the twilight zone. From all appear- 
ances, its proponents are making a last-ditch 


They 


stand. may gain some time at the cost of 
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universal respect. In the long run, the forces fol 
human equality will have to prevail in an era 
when long-submerged peoples are asserting them- 
selves with signal success. 


Our tradition tells us that all men are created 
equal. What remains to be done is to see to it 
that all men are treated equally. 


WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


The History of Racial Segregation 


in American Edueation 


By VIRGIL A. CLIFT 


Morgan State College, Baltimore, Md. 


I one 1s To UNDERSTAND the history of racial 
segregation in American education, attention 
must be given to economic and _ social 
which operated at various times and in different 
places in the nation. The development of s« hools 
for Negroes has represented largely the influences 
of social forces outside the Negro community. 

Much to the surprise of many, the Negro has 
been a part of the American scene from the time 
the nation was discovered to the present. It has 
been claimed that Pedro Alonso Nino of the crew 
of Columbus was a Negro. Negroes were with 
Spanish and Portuguese explorers who came to 
the New World. Thirty Negroes were with Bal- 
boa when he discovered the Pacific Ocean, and 
Cortez took them with him into Mexico. Este- 
vanico, a Negro, was one of the outstanding ex- 
plorers who opened up New Mexico and Arizona 
for the Spanish. As early as 1501, Spain relin- 
quished her ban and permitted Negroes to go to 
the Spanish lands of the New Wor Id.) 

The development and exploitation of vast re- 
sources found in the New World made cheap 
labor a necessity. The economic background of 
American Indians, their inability to adjust to 
the discipline of the plantation system, and thei 
susceptibility to disease made Indian slavery un- 
profitable. Landless, penniless whites from 
Europe voluntarily indentured themselves and 
were brought to the New World, but it soon was 
realized that this was an inadequate source ol 
cheap labor. Once in the New World, they creat- 
ed problems. Many ran away, were difficult to 
identify when they did, and even sued ship cap- 
tains and their masters to gain freedom. There- 
fore, Negro slavery was introduced because the 
supply of slaves was inexhaustible, slave trathc¢ 
itself was important economically, Negro slaves 
were cheaper in the long run, and they presented 
fewer problems than indentured whites. 

Slave trade to America was opened formally 
in 1517, when Bishop Las Casas advocated the 
immigration to the New 


forces 


encouragement of 
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World by permitting Spaniards to import 12 Ne- 
groes each. From the discovery of America until 
the Civil War, slavery either flourished or dim- 
inished in cycles, depending primarily upon 
economic conditions in various parts of America. 
As we consider the history of education for the 
Negro in America, it is important to remember 
that segregation was influenced at various times 
and places by different causal factors. Prior to 
the Civil War, if and when Negroes received any 
of the rudiments of education, it was almost al- 
ways on a segregated basis depending on the will 
and desire of white slave owners or white leader- 
ship in the area. In the South after the Civil 
War, segregated education had the sanction of 
state and local laws. In some of the border states, 
permissive segregation was written into statutes. 
Before the 1954 Supreme Court decision on seg- 
regated education, some states of the North had 
segregated schools which state laws permitted 
but did not make mandatory. In the 1920's and 
the depression years of the 1930's, some segregat- 
ed schools came into existence in the North and 
border states at the request of some Negro lead- 
ers. Usually these requests were based on three 
justifications. First, separate education for Ne- 
gro children was sought in order that trained 
Negro teachers would have employment oppor- 
tunities; seldom, if they 
employment in mixed Second, 
thought that separate schools contributed to the 
development of Negro leadership, since in mixed 
schools Negro children rarely were given an op- 
portunity 
thought that the separate school protected Negro 
youth from the prejudices of white teachers and 


ever, could secure 


SC hools. some 


in leadership roles. Finally, others 


youth and thereby reduced the probability of 
developing in them feelings of inferiority, rejec- 
tion, and hostility—all of which have a lasting 
effect on the personality and achievement of the 
individual. In most areas of the North, restrictive 
covenants and economic factors helped to create 
neighborhoods inhabited primarily or entirely 


J. H. Franklin, “From Slavery to Freedom” (New 


York: Knopf, 1947), p. 46. 
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by Negroes. Consequently, the schools in such 


neighborhoods became Negro schools. 


PHE COLONIAL PERIOD 


During the colonial period, the institution of 
slavery was recognized as being incompatible 
with ideas of education. It generally was accept- 
ed that education, if available to slaves, 
would be a factor in There 
are reports of instances, however, organ- 
izations sought to provide some education for 
slaves. After 1740, the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts sought to raise 
the level of living among both whites and Ne 
groes in the South. The this or- 
ganization urged the masters to provide an op- 
portunity for their slaves to be converted. They 
suggested that slaves should be given time to 
study the Scriptures and to learn to read and 
write. Occasionally, they taught the slaves them- 
selves and, they fostered 
the establishment of a 
Charleston, S. C., in which the 
selves were slaves owned by the society.’ 

Che Quakers in Pennsylvania were trying con- 


made 
destroying slavery. 
where 


missionaries of 


instance, 
for Negroes in 
them- 


in one notable 
school 
teachers 


stantly to improve conditions among slaves. They 
not only took steps to abolish slavery, but some 
leaders such as George Fox urged owners of 
slaves to give religious instruction to them. In 
1700, William Penn was instrumental in getting 
a Monthly Meeting established for Negroes. Dur- 
ing that time, many colonists were teaching then 
slaves and free Negroes. In 1722, one 
offered to teach “his poor Brethren of Negroes 
to read the Holy Scriptures without any 
manner of expense to their respective Masters o1 
Mistresses.” By the middle of the century, nu- 
merous classes in the rudiments were being held 


person 


for Negroes. 

Negroes in New England benefited from the 
intellectual activities and the respect for learn- 
ing which existed there. Puritans undertook, with 
earnestness, to convert their 
sible was deemed 


some degree of 
slaves, and ability to read the 
necessary for true adherence to the Puritan faith. 
In 1674, John Eliot, who had done much to im- 
prove life among Indians, turned his attention 
to instructing Negroes. Cotton Mather, busy 
with writing and teaching, took time to instruct 
Negroes and, in 1717, began his evening school 
for Indians and Negroes. In 1728, Nathaniel 
Pigott announced that he was opening a school 
for the “instruction of Negroes in reading, Cat- 
echizing and Writing,” but there is no record of 
its success or failure. 

In the early 18th century, other New England 


hid p. 80. 
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THIS BOOK is a comprehensive, timely yet per- 
manent source of information on the history, current 
situation, and possible future of segregated education 
in the U.S., South Africa, and other countries. Because 
of the scope of content alone, it is a most useful 
reference now available for the teacher, the student 
and the general reader who are interested in a broad 
understanding of segregation and desegregation 


a cross-section of various as 
tapping the expe 


THE EDITORS offer 
pects of segregated education. By 
riences and research of educators and government 
officials—nationally, internationally, and interracially 

the editors also provide a necessary perspective and 
many-sided past and present policies 
and practices concerning segregation. The book is 
based primarily upon data that the editors featured 
in special issues of School amd Society, May 7 and 
21, and additional material has been incorporated in 
the volume to bring the contents completely up to 
date 
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religious groups extended their services in try- 
ing to educate Negroes, and at times white and 
Negro children were taught together. In 1762, 
the Associates of Dr. Thomas Bray maintained 
a school for Negroes in Newport, R. L., with 30 
in attendance. 

The New England Negro was the best trained 
and the most articulate of all the Negroes in the 
New World.’ Despite efforts to educate the Ne- 
gro in New England, Dr. Lorenzo Green,‘ an 
authority on the Negro in this section of the 
country, asserts that “most of the Negroes in 
New England, as in other colonies, were still 
infidels” at the end of the colonial period. This 
seems to indicate that the meager education pro- 
vided for Negroes had not achieved the results 
missionaries had expected. 

The French and Spanish settlers were more 
active in trying to educate slaves because of their 
concern for indoctrinating them with Christian- 
ity. The English were much slower to follow a 
similar policy until the provincial statutes and 
the declarations of the Bishop of London estab- 
lished the principles that conversion did not lead 
to Manumission.” 

In the South generally, the efforts of the mis- 
sionaries to educate slaves were met with opposi- 
tion and were checked. However, according to 
Woodson, despite opposition, they did begin 
some educational work in Maryland, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia.® 


FROM THE REVOLUTION 
TO THE CIVIL WAR 

The doctrine of the “natural rights’ of man, 
which was a part of the philosophy of the 
American Revolution, helped the opponents of 
slavery espouse the right of the Negro to be 
educated for citizenship. Benjamin Franklin and 
a few others favored and encouraged the full 
education of the Negro. Jefferson thought that 
they should be given industrial and agricultural 
education but did not believe in the intellectual 
equality of Negroes and whites and, therefore, 
did not envision the incorporation of them into 
the white community. 

Education in the South—Immediately after the 
turn of the 19th Century, ministers were en- 
couraged to instruct the slaves along the lines 
of obedience and subservience. Bishops and 
other high church officials were not above own- 
ing slaves and fostering the continuation of 
slavery. 

Despite legal restrictions and despite conten- 
tions of southerners like John C. Calhoun that 
Negroes could not absorb educative experiences, 
Negro slaves did receive education in various 
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parts of the South. Many examples can be cited 
where laws against teaching Negroes were disre- 
garded. Planters became excited over the distribu- 
tion of abolition literature in the South, but, on 
the other hand, they often gave little attention 
to preventing the training of a few slaves to read. 
According to John H. Franklin,’ some masters 
themselves taught their For example, 
William Pease of Hardman County, Tenn., was 
taught by his owner. There was one strange case 
in which a planter taught his slaves to spell and 
read but not to write. One planter in northern 
Mississippi boasted that all 20 of his 
could read and that they purchased their own 
books. The case of Frederick Douglass having 
been taught by his mistress is perhaps the best 
known instance of an teaching a slave. 
In some cases, even when masters were opposed 
to their slaves receiving instruction, the children 
of masters would teach slaves to read and write. 
There are records also of overseers giving instruc- 
tion The instruction of 
slaves, though a violation of the law, was not 
regarded as serious, and there was hardly any 


slaves. 


slaves 


ownel 


to slaves. one or two 


danger of prosecution. However, the insurrec- 
tion of 1800 so frightened southern planters that 
further expansion of education for Negroes was 
discouraged. In the 19th Century, Negroes in 
southern states had to content themselves, for the 
most part, with clandestine schools and private 
teachers. 

In some isolated instances, Negroes attended 
mixed schools in the South. In 1840, Negroes 
were permitted to attend schools with white chil- 
dren in Wilmington, Del. Julius Mebourn was 
sent to a white academy near Raleigh, N. C., by 
his mistress and remained there until it was dis- 
covered he was a Negro. Other mulattoes may 
well have had more success than did Melbourn. 
Franklin® that “there is no 
knowing the extent to which Negroes attended 
the schools of whites.”” Nor is there any way of 
ascertaining with any accuracy the 
number of slaves who were literate before the 
Civil War. Amos Dresser believed that one out of 
every 50 slaves in the southwest could read and 


concludes way ol 


degree of 


write. C. G. Parsons estimated that about 5,000 
of Georgia's 400,000 slaves were literate.” 


* Tbhid., p. 107. 

‘ L. J. Green, “The Negro in Colonial New 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1942). 

5 FE. F. Frazier, “The Negro in the United States” 
York: Macmillan, 1957), p. 418 

* CC, G. Woodson, “Education of the 
Prior to 1861" (New York: Putnam's, 1915), pp 

* Franklin, op. cit 

§ Franklin, ibid 

® Woodson, op. cit 
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There is evidence that Negroes in some cities 
or towns of North Carolina and Virginia were 
being educated until the beginning of the Civil 
War, but it was on a segregated basis. The Ne- 
groes of Fredericksburg, Va., sought permission 


from the state legislature in 1838 to send thei 
children to school out of the state, but thei 
plea was rejected. 

Education in the North—During the post-rev- 


olutionary period, Negroes in the North bene 
fited from the general trend to establish and im 
prove schools in the new nation. There also was 
sentiment in favor of the education of Negroes 
by various organizations concerned with aboli 
tion. Whites in Boston taught Negro children 
both privately and 
1789, a separate school for Negro children was 
teacher in the home of 


in public institutions. In 
established by a white 
Primus Hall, a prominent Negro. 
later, Negroes asked the City of Boston for a 
separate school, but the request was refused. Ne- 
groes established a school anyway and employed 
two Harvard men as This school 
continued for many years; and finally, in 1820, 
the City of Boston opened an elementary school 


Iwo years 


instructors. 


for Negroes. 

One of the best known schools for 
during the period was the New York African 
Free School, established by the Manumission So 
ciety in 1787. It began with 40 students and the 
never exceeded 60 in its first decade of 
existence. At first, there was great opposition 
to the school, but in 1800 interest in it increased. 
New impetus for its continued growth came in 
1810, when New York State required masters to 
teach all slave children to read the Scriptures. 
sy 1820, the institution had enrolled more than 
500 Negro children. 


Negroes 


number 


New Jersey began educating her Negro chil- 
dren in 1777. By 1801, there had been short- 
lived schools established in Burlington, Salem, 
and Trenton. In addition, Quakers and other 


humanitarian groups were teaching Negro chil- 
dren privately. As early as 1774, the Quakers of 
Philadelphia established a Negro 
children, and after the war, thanks to funds pro 
vided by philanthropist Anthony Benezet, the 
program was enlarged. In 1787, a was 
built in Philadelphia, and 10 years later there 
Negroes in this 


Ss hool for 


S¢ hool 


were at least seven schools for 
city. This interest in the development of Negro 
into the 19th cenutry. In 


schools 


education continued 


most places, however, separate were 
maintained. The separate schools established in 
Boston in 1820 was closely by other 


Massachusetts towns which organized schools for 


followed 
Negroes. 
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In 1849, Charles Sumner, in the case, Roberts 
v. The City of Boston, appeared before the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court on behalf of a 
Negro girl who had been barred from a white 
school under the local ordinance providing fot 
separate education of the races. The Massachu- 
setts Supreme Court held against Sumner and 
the Negro plaintiff; however, by 1855, sufhcigent 
public opinion had been mobilized to persuade 
the Massachusetts Legislature to repudiate the 
court. In that year, segregation in public schools 
prohibited — by 


of the state was specifically 
statute.! 
Rhode Island and Connecticut maintained 


separate schools, and in the last decade before 
the Civil War larger funds were given to them. 
Not until 1824 did the New York Common 
Council begin to support African Free Schools. 
The city took them over altogether in 1834. Al- 
though some communities in the state permit- 
ted Negro children to attend white schools, the 
legislature made it clear in 1841 that any dis- 
trict could establish separate schools. New Jer- 
sey also maintained separate schools for Negro 
children. The citizens of Pennsylvania continued 
to give both public and private support to their 
Negro schools and they increased in number, 
particularly in the western part of the state. 

As more and more Negroes migrated to the 
West, citizens were faced with the problem of 
education. Ohio excluded Negroes from public 
schools by law in 1829, and 20 years later pro- 
vided separate schools, but never appropriated 
enough funds to set up anything creditable. Citi- 
zens of Indiana and Illinois were equally in- 
different. Michigan and Wisconsin adopted more 
democratic policies, but most Negroes in the 
West had to wait until after the Civil War be- 
fore they were able to be educated in consider- 
able numbers at public expense. 

It was during this period that Negroes began 
to attend some institutions of higher education. 
John Russwurm graduated from Bowdoin Col- 
lege in 1826. Before the Civil War a few Negroes 
were attending Oberlin, Franklin, and Rutland 
Colleges and the Harvard Medical and other 
schools. The doors of several institutions that 
were to become Negro colleges opened during 
the period. 

The outstanding educational achievement of 
Negroes during the pre-Civil War period was 
the appointment of a few Negroes to the fac- 
white colleges. Charles L. Reason, 
Allen, and George B. Vashon each 


ulties of 
William G. 


Ashmore, “The Negro and the Schools,” 
University of North Carolina Press, 1954), 


H. § 
Chapel Hill 
pp. 3-4. 
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held for a time the professorship of Belle Lettres 
at Central College in McGrawville, N. Y. It was 
said that these teachers wore “the professor's 
mantle gracefully, giving proof of good scholar- 
ship and manly character.” The American Mis- 
sionary Association continued its work, admin- 
istering the interesting experiment for the co- 
education of the races at Berea College in 
Kentucky." 


FROM THECIVIL WAR TO 
PLESSY V. FERGUSON 

Prior to the Civil War, only 1.7°; of Negroes 
of school age were enrolled in scattered schools 
of the North. After the Civil War and during 
Reconstruction, education for the Negro took 
on a new course. West Virginia, which became 
a separate political unit in 1863, was the first 
southern state to make provision in its constitu- 
tion for the “equal though separate’ education 
of the Negro. In some sections of Florida and 
Louisiana that were under the jurisdiction of 
the Union military forces, and in the bordet 
states, there were efforts to set up public school 
systems for Negroes. In 1865, Missouri included 
Negroes in her school system.'* In the border 
states, support for Negro public schools came 
from the taxes paid by Negroes. This was true 
even in the District of Columbia, where, in 
1862, Congress passed a bill setting aside 10°, 
of the taxes paid by Negroes to support Negro 
schools.'"* The major issue during the period 
Was not support for but whether the 
two races should be obliged to attend schools 


schools, 


together. 

During Reconstruction, the attitude of 
South toward the education of freed men 
determined not only by the traditional attitudes 
toward the status of the Negro, but also by the 
outlook and interests of the various groups that 
emerged with the collapse of the traditional class 
structure. Three elements in southern society 
arose: (1) The conservatives, who attempted 
(through the Black Codes) to reinstate as far as 
possible the servile status of the Negro. This 
class was opposed to any form of education of 
the Negro. (2) The moderates, who realized that 
slavery was dead and that the new status of the 
Negro should be recognized in creating a new 
society in the South. In this moderate group 
were -many large plantation owners who were 


the 
was 


willing to provide some education for Negroes 
in order to stable and reliable labor 
supply. (3) The radicals, comprised of the un- 


secure a 


propertied whites and small farmers, who had no 
real interest in the slave system. Because of co- 


operation of this group with Negroes during the 
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early years of the Reconstruction, they have been 
called renegades and scalawags. 

Historically, the South always had been op- 
posed to education of children at public expense; 
in general, this policy applied to the education 
of Negroes during Reconstruction. 

The chief result of the reconstruction govern- 
ment concerning the education of the South was 
the esiablishment of a precedent for public tax- 
supported education for the masses as a demo- 
right to which citizens were entitled. 
However, education of whites and Negroes in 
the same school was not attempted on a large 
scale. In Louisiana and South Carolina, where 
attempts made to educate the children 
and youths of both races in the same schools, 
there was some violence or the whites generally 
boycotted the schools. Negro leaders accepted, on 
the whole, separate schools as an inevitable con- 
sequence of the traditional attitudes of the 
whites toward the association of the races. But 
position when they were 


cratic 


were 


they lost a strategic 
assured by philanthropic whites that if they sur- 
rendered the right to attend mixed schools, they 
would receive their share of public funds.'* 

After the Civil War, the Freedmen’s Bureau 
and the various Freedmen’s Aid Societies helped 
to establish higher 
well as elementary and secondary schools. Also 
active during the period were Negro denomina- 
tional churches which began to establish colleges. 


institutions for Negroes as 


Later, the land-grant colleges for Negroes, made 
possible by the second Morrill Act, were organ- 
ized in each of the southern states. In some ol 
the other institutions, especially in those where 
philanthropists and missionaries from the North 
attempted to educate Negroes, some white chil- 
dren, primarily those of teachers who had mi- 
grated from the North, attended in sparce num- 
bers. But predominantly, institutions which 
were established for the Negro were segregated. 

Immediately following the end of Reconstruc- 
tion, the South deprived the Negro not only of 
citizenship rights but also of educational priv- 
ileges. During the period from 1876 to 1895, in 
the southern states as a whole, the enrollment 
of whites increased markedly and that of Ne- 
groes was moderate, the increase for whites being 
106°, as compared with 59°; for Negroes. Dur- 
= Franklin, op. cit., pp. 383-384 

? Report of the U.S. Commission on Education, McKee’s 
Report to the House Committee on Education and Labor, 
1870, p. 187. 

“WwW. E. B. Du Bois, “The Negro Common 
(Atlanta, Ga.: Atlanta University, 1901), p. 38 
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ing the 1890's, Negroes were disfranchised by 
state constitutional provisions and_ their subor- 
dinate status was given legal basis in the South. 
As a result, education for Negroes became more 
segregated in those areas where mixed schools 
had existed, and inequalities 
teachers’ salaries and in other provisions for Ne- 


developed in 


gro education, 

In 1890, the influence of Booker T. Washing- 
ton was being felt. He had begun his campaign 
to establish an educational program for Negroes 
which was acceptable to the South. It also was 
during this period that philanthropy became an 
important factor in the support of Negro edu- 
cation in the South. As a result of these two fac- 
tors, inequality with reference to state support 
of education became the order of the ‘day. Any 
gains which had been made toward mixing the 
schools for the races were generally stamped out 
in the South. 

The famous case of Plessy v. Ferguson (1896) 
involved an attack upon a Louisiana statute re- 
quiring separation of the races on trains within 
the state. Plessy, a man of one-eighth Negro des- 
cent, asked the Court to invalidate the Louisiana 
law as a violation of his personal rights under 
the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Amendments. 
The Court refused his demand. Consequently, 
the “separate but equal” doctrine of education 
was given the sanction of Federal law by virtue 
of a dictum, or side remark, of the court. The 
Court actually went out of its way to recognize 
“that segregation in education was a general 
American practice, not an uniquely southern 
one.” Thus, the Court firmly embedded the dur- 
able doctrine of “separate but equal,” the deter- 
minant in subsequent litigation involving the 
dual school system. 

From 1896 to 1954, the dual system of educa- 
tion was developed and expanded in the South. 
Permissive segregation was maintained in the 
border states. Schools remained, in fact, separate 
and unequal. 


DEVELOPMENTS DURING THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 
In the early years of the 20th century, public 
education for Negroes in the South received 
significant impetus from the outside through the 
contributions of such philanthropists as Rocke- 
{.ller and Peabody. The Anna T. Jeanes Fund, 
in 1908, inaugurated the “Jeanes Teacher” pro- 
gram to improve the quality of instruction in 


rural Negro schools. Beginning in 1913, the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund provided grants for 
Negro school construction, and by 1932 more 


than 5,000 Negro school buildings in 883 coun- 
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ties of 15 southern and border states had been 
built with Rosenwald aid. Rosenwald grants 
provided an invaluable incentive and accounted 
for about 15°; of the money spent on school con- 
struction for Negroes. In addition, 17% came 
from direct contributions made by Negroes them- 
selves. At the end of the Rosenwald building 
program, the per-pupil value of Negro school 
property was less than one-fifth as great as that 
of white schools. An even more telling index to 
the relative growth of the dual school systems is 
provided by a comparison of teachers’ salaries. 
Between 1900 and 1930, the average white salary 
rose from slightly less than $200 to $900, while 
the average Negro salary rose from $100 to $400. 
And these figures reflect the peak of a national 
boom, both in national income and in school 
population.’ 

The effects of this disparate policy were evi- 
dent in the concentration of Negro children in 
the lower grades during the first half of the 20th 
century. As late as 1920, 85°, of all Negro pupils 
in the South were enrolled in the first four 
grades. In 1916, there were only 67 Negro public 
high schools with fewer than 20,000 students." 

Between 1896, when the Plessy decision was 
handed down, and 1930, only three cases involv- 
ing Negro education came before the Supreme 
Court. In none of these was school segregation 
directly challenged, nor did the Court find occa- 
sion to order relief of any kind for Negro Plain- 
tiffs. In 1899, the Supreme Court heard an appeal 
by a group of Negroes from Augusta, Ga., who 
demanded an end to public support for two 
white high schools after the sole Negro high 
school had been discontinued. The majority 
opinion in Cumming v. Richmond County held 
that the relief requested was improper. In 1908, 
the Court heard the case of Berea College v. Ken- 
tucky, which involved the right of a privately 
chartered college to teach both races in defiance 
of the Kentucky law making segregation manda- 
tory. The Court ruled against Berea on technical 
grounds. The case was generally accepted as a 
reflection of the Court's feeling that segregation 
was a matter better left to the states. Gong Lum 
v. Rice came before the Court from Mississippi in 
1927. The issue was whether Mississippi could 
properly classify a Chinese child as “colored” 

Ashmore, op. cit., pp. 17-18 

For further information on the inequality of the seg- 
regated school system in the South, see Fourteenth US 
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and therefore require her to attend a Negro 
school. The Court upheld the Mississippi law 
and Chief Justice Taft took the occasion to offer 
a reminder that the “separate but equal’ doc- 
trine was still in effect: “had the petition alleged 
specifically that there was no colored school in 
Martha Lum’s neighborhood to which she could 
conveniently go, a different question would have 
been presented... ."” None of these cases directly 
challenged the constitutionality of segregation in 
education. 

In 1935, almost 40 years after the Supreme 
Court handed down its historic Plessy doctrine 
permitting “separate but equal” public educa- 
tional facilities, Donald Murray, a Negro, ap- 
plied for admission to the law school of the 
University of Maryland at Baltimore and was 
duly refused in with Maryland's 
segregation statutes. His complaint was based 
on the fact that Maryland provided no law school 
for Negroes within its boundaries but attempted 
to meet the Plessy doctrine by offering a limited 


accordance 


number of scholarships for Negroes in institu- 
tions outside the state. The Maryland Court 
of Appeals upheld Murray's contention and 
accepted the argument that out-of-state scholar- 
ships, which covered only the cost of tuition, 
placed Negro students who had to live away 
from home at an economic disadvantage. 

The Gaines case in 1938 was the fore- 
runner of the decisions of the "40's which opened 
graduate schools in the South to Negroes. Lloyd 


real 


Gaines sued for admission to the law school of 
the University of Missouri on the grounds that 
no separate law school for Negroes was provided 
in the state and that the out-of-state scholarships 
available to him did not satisfy the requirement 
of equal treatment. The Supreme Court reversed 
the courts of Missouri in an opinion which an- 
nounced a new point of law. The Court removed 
the legal basis for providing out-of-state scholar- 
ships for Negro applicants and also laid new 
emphasis upon the personal rights of the appli- 
cants. Nevertheless, it still honored the Plessy 
doctrine by not directly ordering Gaines ad- 
mitted to the university. 

This set into motion in the South a feverish 
expansion of state-supported Negro graduate and 
professional schools designed especially to deny 
Negroes admission to white state-supported col- 
leges and universities.'"* The decade following 
the Murray and Gaines Cases witnessed the most 
revolutionary change to take place in the entire 
history of education in the South. Either because 
strange fondness for the Negro and _ his 
educational welfare or because of an abhorrence 
for the idea of further litigation challenging the 


of a 
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“separate but equal” doctrine, the entire South 
began to spend an unprecedented proportion of 
its income for the education of Negro children in 
public schools. 

It came as a surprise to the South that Negroes 
were not impressed with the makeshift graduate 
schools, the increased expenditure on capital im- 
provements, the attempts to equalize salaries, 
and the general pronounced increase in expendi- 
tures for Negro education. Educational oppor- 
tunities for Negroes were greatly improved, to 
be sure, but they viewed this as irrelevant be- 


cause they did not judge their conditions in 
comparison with those of slaves in Russia or 


the impoverished millions in Asia. Instead, 
Negroes viewed their conditions by the standards 
of their fellow citizens and by the guarantees the 
American system made for them. They were and 
are keenly aware that they are at the very crux 
of the great American Experiment and that their 
drive to secure full educational rights as human 
beings and citizens is the acid test of the Amer- 
ican Way of Life. They are proud to be Amer- 
ican citizens and have a burning desire to help 
make American democracy work. 

Therefore, Negroes prepared to make an 
onslaught and frontal attack on the validity of 
segregation in higher education. From 1946 to 
1948, the Sipuel, McLaurin, and Sweatt cases 
came before the U. S. Supreme Court. Ada Lois 
Sipuel initiated a case against the University of 
Oklahoma in 1946, which was hinged upon the 
Gaines case and which brought forth another 
significant point of law. She demonstrated that 
Oklahoma maintained no law school for Negroes, 
and the United States Supreme Court held that 
the state must provide her with opportunity for 
a legal education—and added that it must do so 
as it did for any other qualified applicant. 

In the meantime, G. H. McLaurin, another 
Negro applicant, led a separate legal attack in 
1948 all the way to the point of admission to the 
University of Oklahoma Graduate School at 
Norman. The Oklahoma Legislature amended 
the state law to permit the admission of Negroes 
to the university for enrollment in those courses 
not offered by Langston University, the Negro 
college. But at the same time the legislature 
stipulated that segregation should be maintained 
on the campus, and McLaurin was required to 
sit apart from white students in the classroom, 
the library, and the dining hall. In 1949, Mc- 
Laurin went back to the Federal court, and in 
the appeal the Supreme Court moved another 
significant step away from its old interpretation 


* For details on this new pattern of discrimination, 
see V. A. Clift, op. cit., p. 226 
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of Plessy. The restrictions placed upon M« 
Laurin, it held, “impair and inhibit his ability 
The ' 
concluded, “The Appellant, having been ad- 
mitted to a state-supported school, must receive 
the same treatment at the hands of the state as 
students of other races.” 


to study, to learn his profession.” Court 


Herman Sweatt had applied for admission to 
the University of Texas law school in 1946. The 
Sweatt case differed from all others in that his 
attorneys argued, in sum, that no segregated 
Negro school actually could provide equal educa- 
tional opportunity. His attorneys not only argued 
that the new Negro law school which had been 
established by Texas was materially inferior, 
but offered the testimony of anthropologists, 
psychologists, and educators to show that Ne- 
groes were as capable of learning as whites, that 
classification of students by race was arbitrary 
and unjust, and that segregation was harmful 
to personality adjustment. The Court obviousls 
gave weight to these contentions by ruling out 
segregation in specific instances and largely in- 
validating it in the field of graduate and pro- 
fessional training. Few if any state Negro colleges 
in the South could meet the requirements posed 
by the Court in its decision. 

Meanwhile, the southern states had pooled 
their resources to set up a regional program for 
higher education which would serve the students 
of both races from all participating states. This 
plan was denounced by Negro leaders as anothe: 
device for preserving segregation at the university 
level. The Southern Regional Educational Board 
and the regional education compact were im- 
mediately challenged in 1949 when a Negro 
applicant was denied admission to the Univer- 
sity of Maryland School of Nursing on the 
grounds that she was entitled to out-of-state train- 
ing at Meharry Medical School (Negro) under 
the regional plan. The Maryland Court of Ap- 
peals ordered her admitted to the state university. 
Beginning with this decision, more public in- 
stitutions have admitted Negroes, and now state 
universities in only five states have not admitted 
them—those being in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Mississippi, and South Carolina. Enrollment of 
Negroes has been restricted, however, primarily 
to graduate and professional schools. 

The relentless legal assault upon the upper 
ramparts of the segregated educational structure 
had been planned and executed with great care. 
Negro leaders now reasoned that the anachronis- 
tic system of segregation in public elementary and 
secondary schools perpetuated segregation and 
discrimination in all other phases of public life 
of the nation. They maintained that segregation 
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in the lower schools was a divisive and anti- 
democratic device perpetuating an obsolete caste 
system which flatly controverted the basic ethical 
concepts of the American Judeo-Christian tradi 
tion. 

By this time the Negro masses were demanding 
the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People to press harder and with greatet 
speed for equal rights in all fields. The masses, 
in the North and South, were making such great 
demands on Negro that the leaders 


actually were being pressured into action in 


leaders 


many instances where otherwise they would have 
been reluctant.'* 

Iherefore, in 1952, the long course of litiga- 
tion over separate education in America brought 


before the U. S. Supreme Court five separate 


cases which challenged head-on the Plessy doc- 
trine of “separate but equal.”"*" 


Each of 
segregation in education in a somewhat different 
way. The implications reached the whole of the 


these cases raised the basic issues ol 


nation’s segregated pattern as well as the basic 
division of authority between the Federal govern- 
ment and the sovereign states. The moral over- 
tones had practical repercussions on America’s 
effort in international politics to keep black, 
brown, and yellow peoples of the world from 
swinging into the communist orbit. 

On May 17, 1954, the U. S. Supreme 
ruled unanimously that segregation of the races 
in public education was unconstitutional. The 
Court made its position abundantly clear in the 


Court 


following unequivocal statement: 


In approaching this problem, we cannot turn the clock 
back to 1868 when the Amendment was adopted, or even 
to 1896 when Plessy 3 written. We must 
consider public education in the light of its full develop 
ment and its present place in American life throughout 
the Nation. Only in_ this can it be determined if 
segregation in public schools deprives these plaintiffs of 


the equal protection of the laws 


Ke rguson Was 


way 
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We come then to the question presented: Does segre 
gation of children in public schools solely on the basis of 
race, even though the physical facilities and other “tangi 
ble” factors may be equal, deprive the children of the 
minority group of equal education opportunities: We be 
that it does 

Segregation of white and colored children in pub 
lic schools has a detrimental effect upon the colored chil 
dren. The impact is greater when it has the sanction of 
the law; for the policy of separating the races is usuaily 
denoting the inferiority of the Negro 


lieve 


interpreted as 
group 
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New book tells why today’s 
secondary schools offer only a 


second-rate education—and 
how it could become first-rate 


A Teacher 
Speaks 


A Program to Save American Education 
Based on an Educator's 
Forty Years in the Classroom 


By PHILIP MARSON 


Foreword by Leonard Bernstein 


With the insight and wisdom of forty 
years’ experience, Philip Marson looks 
back on his own career as a teacher at 
Boston Latin School and looks ahead to 
what can be done about our national edu- 
cational disaster and what should be done 
to restore learning—as opposed to “'baby- 
sitting’”’—as the teacher's basic concern. 
Philip Marson’s teaching days began un- 
der “almost perfect conditions.” The 
time was 1926, when a teacher could 
reach the heights of achievement in a 
school dedicated to high standards of 
academic performance. Then, year by 
year, he became increasingly aware of 
the universal lowering of educational 
standards, the diluted college entrance re- 
uirements. The all-too-human student 
dig no more than was called for; the 
teacher, by necessity, was reduced to being 
an entertainer. The “almost perfect con- 
ditions” had become for Philip Marson, 
as they had for so many teachers, ‘‘dull, 
burdensome, and unpleasant.” He left 
Boston Latin School for the purpose of 
devoting himself to arresting the destruc- 
tion of our educational system. In A 
TEACHER SPEAKS Mr. Marson con- 
cludes with a challenging, practical pro- 
gram, set forth in detail, for saving the 
situation, It is a book every teacher will 
welcome. 


At all bookstores @ $4.50 
DAVID McKAY COMPANY, INC. 


119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Desegregation was progressing slowly, even in 
the South, before this historic and far-reaching 
decision. In compliance with the decision, school 
desegregation began in the fall of 1954 in a few 
large cities, notably Wilmington, Baltimore, and 
Washington, and in some scattered counties in 
Missouri, Arkansas, and West Virginia. By the 
fourth anniversary of the Supreme Court's origi- 
nal decision, the desegregation process was at 
work in 10 out of the 17 states that previously 
had compulsory school segregation. In keeping 
with the Court-ordained “deliberate speed” 
clause, desegregation moved faster in Kentucky, 
Oklahoma, and Texas than in Tennessee and 
North Carolina. But it did spread. Out of 2,889 
southern school districts with both white and 
colored pupils, desegregation had begun in 764 
by the end of four years. Of these, fewer than 
40 were compelled to desegregate by specific 
court order. 

Then, in the fall of 1958, desegregation ap- 
peared to have been brought almost to a stand- 
still by deep southern hostility. New desegrega- 
tion moves were limited to 13 school districts in 
the entire South; and in contrast to this modi- 
cum of progress toward compliance, schools 
were closed in Little Rock, Ark., and in sections 
of Virginia to avoid integration. Desegregation 
seemed to have been stopped short by seven 
states willing to dispense with public schools 
rather than to yield to racial mixing. 

By the middle of the 1958-59 school year, the 
situation had taken a different turn. Negro 
pupils had entered white schools in Alexandria, 
Va., without incident, bringing a third new com- 
munity into the desegregation column—and not 
in a border state but in Virginia, the forme: 
center of massive resistance. Desegregation was 
thus on the move again, having met the ultimate 
test of school closing and having proved, at least 
in Virginia, that parents placed sufhciently high 
value on public education for their children to 
endure a limited amount of integration. Georgia, 
Alabama, and Mississippi seemed not to be ready 
to back away from massive resistance. But the 
solid front had been broken, and desegregation 
was making some marked advances in its sixth 
year; once again it began slowly to approach in- 
evitability.*° 

The problem of providing for all American 
youth an adequate and equal educational oppor- 
tunity which is truly democratic in all its aspects 
is a difhcult one. This problem sometimes is 
made more difhcult because of emotionalism, the 
lack of understanding of issues, and hot-headed- 
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ness. In spite of mitigating factors, the story of 
the education of the Negro has contributed a 


fascinating chapter to the continuing history of 
education and democracy in the United States. 


Foundations of the Second Reeonstruction 


By JAMES W. VANDER ZANDEN 


Duke University, Durham, N. C.* 


Win ITS OWN GOVERNMENT and laws dedicated 
to preserving its own racial ideology, the South 
today is attempting to retain an independent 
sovereignty over the school issue. Superficial an- 
alysis would seem to indicate that the South is 
in a better position to wage the fight than at 
the time of the First Reconstruction. Then, in the 
face of northern imposed rule, mass white cis 
franchisement, Negro voting majorities in five 
states, Federal troops, and exhaustion from the 
Civil War, the white South 
throw the Radical regimes. Today the South is 
not disfranchised. It occupies a formidable posi 
tion within within the 
major political parties. It has at its command 


was able to over- 


Congress and one of 
the machinery and resources of the state and lo 
cal governments. Sectional tempers, hatreds, and 
bitterness have cooled in 100 years. And _ the 
Supreme Court, while demonstrating firmness, 
has been lenient toward the South, setting no 
hard-and-fast deadline for compliance and out- 
lining a flexible local approach to the problem. 

Nevertheless, the South actually stands in a 
weaker position today in its struggle to retain 
a free hand in the management of its racial 
affairs than at the time of the First Reconstruc- 
tion. In the first place, the national political 
balance of power has shifted considerably since 
the 1870's. The Mason-Dixon Line and _ the 
Ohio River, as a matter of fact, did not divide 
the North from the South in terms of orienta 
tion. The real dividing line extended from 
Wheeling, W. Va., on to Columbus, Ohio, to 
Indianapolis, Ind., to Springfield, Ill, and on 
through the upper part of Missouri. 

Today this situation has been drastically al 
tered. The line, although less precise, has stead- 
ily been pushed deeper into Dixie as national 
ties have grown and sectional ties have been un- 
dermined. Kentucky and Missouri have pro 
gressively arrayed themselves as “Midwestern” 
states and Texas as a “Western” state rather than 
The Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, and Florida 
the traditional orbit 


as “Southern” states. orientation of 


within southern has been 
weakened. 
A second factor weakening the Southern posi 


tion as contrasted with the First Reconstruction 
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is that no major political party can concede to 
southern demands without seriously endanger 
ing its popularity outside the South. There no 
longer exists the practical possibility, as in the 
19th century, that the Democratic party can 
emerge as the effective voice for the South in 
national politics. Instead, its Northern leaders 
champion an anti-segregation program. The new 
political situation was sharply posed in 1948 
when a Democratic president, originally from a 
border state himself, sponsored a major civil 
rights program. 

During the administration of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, two developments of importance 0¢ 
the nature of its social and 
the Democratic Party in 


curred. First, by 


economic programs, 


creased its strength outside the South and be 
came less dependent upon southern electoral 
votes. Second, it embarked on a campaign that, 
in effect, wooed the votes of Negroes. The 1948 
election demonstrated the South's weakened and 
exposed position. Potentially, it could) with 


hold its electoral votes from the Democratic 
Party without confronting the national ticket 
with inevitable defeat. Yet, Negro votes in north 
ern cities could prove pivotal in close elections. 

Simultaneously, the demand for civil rights 
legislation has mounted. In the 76th Congress, 
the session preceding Pearl Harbor, only 14 bills 
of a civil rights nature were introduced. The fig 
ure rose in the 77th Congress to 35 such bills, the 
level being maintained during the war years. 
However, by the 80th Congress, some 51 bills 
were introduced; by the 81st, some 72; and the 
tide continued to rise. By 1957 the pressure be- 
came irreversible. By a vote of 279 to 97 in the 
House and 60 to 15 in the Senate, the first civil 
rights measure since Reconstruction was passed. 

\ third ingredient weakening the southern 
position has been the demands revolving about 
American world leadership and the fight against 
Communism. Not until the past two or three 
decades has American racial practice become 
a crucial issue in the international arena. It is 
an issue upon which the United States can not 
retreat without severe world repercussions. As 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson observed in 
1952, . the continuance of racial discrimina- 
tion in the United States remains a source of 
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constant embarrassment to this Government in 
the day-to-day conduct of its foreign relations; 
and it jeopardizes the effective maintenance of 
our moral leadership of the free and democratic 
nations of the world.” 

A fourth new ingredient on the 
southern scene—industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion—promises to weaken further the southern 
segregationist Profs. J. Milton 
Yinger and George E. Simpson of Oberlin Col- 
lege have pointed out on a number of occasions, 
industrial growth is not simply a matter of 
building a few factories, power plants, or high- 
ways. Productive patterns are thoroughly en- 
twined with hebits of consumption, attitudes 
toward work, family patterns, religious values, 


factor, a 


position. As 


and the distribution of political power. Caste 
patterns arising in an agrarian-paternal society 
cannot be superimposed upon an industrial- 
urban foundation without severely changing 
their nature. 

Likewise, urban rather than rural communi- 
ties are proving more vulnerable to desegrega- 
tion. A number of contributing factors gan be 
singled out. First, whites are compelled by the 
necessities of urban life to tolerate forms of 
Negro behavior not permitted in rural areas 
and to redefine the meaning of many interracial 
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relationships as not equivalent to Negro social 
equality. Second, city life provides a degree of 
anonymity and impersonality for the Negro, 
lessening repressive restraints while increasing 
his economic independence. Third, the emer- 
gence of a sizable Negro vote in urban areas has 
given Negroes a “talking point” with white ofh- 
cials. Fourth, the urban community generally 
possesses a cosmopolitan atmosphere, conducive 
to integrationist sentiment. And fifth, the great- 
er isolation and segregation of the Negro 
through ecological patterning constitutes a_ less 
immediate threat to the whites of Negro “en- 
gulfment.” 

When viewed from the whole, there can be 
little question of the considerable advantages en- 
joyed by the integrationists over the segregation- 
ists. Of necessity, the South’s fight since the high 
court’s school ruling has been defensive. As the 
late Sen. Walter F. 
at the time of the Supreme Court's implement- 
“We can't hope to 


George of Georgia observed 


ing decree, May 31, 1955, 
secure anything in legislation on the national 
level on an issue [segregation issue] as politically 
involved as this one is. The best we’ve been able 
to do for the last 30 years is to defeat certain 
things. We can’t do anything positive.” 
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Southern 


Attitudes 


Toward Racial Integration 


By CHESTER C. TRAVELSTEAD 


Dean, College of Education, University of New Mexico 


W ex A SOUTHERNER attempts to look objec 
tively and perhaps critically at his homeland, he 
has mixed feelings about what he sees. At least, 
such is true with this writer. 

Whether he is viewing the rolling blue grass 
country of Kentucky (the writer was born and 
lived there for 30 years), whether he is remem- 
bering the magnificent azaleas and camellias of 
South Carolina (and he also lived in that beauti- 
ful state for three years), whether he is thinking 
about the great University of Georgia (where 
he served on the faculty for several years), o1 
whether he is reflecting upon the wonderful 
people of rural Virginia (and this same writer 
taught the children of those people for three 
years), he takes pride in his southern homeland 
—a place of distinguished history and _ great 
people. He holds his head high as he says, “I 
was born there, | was educated there, and I have 
many friends there.” In Dan Em- 
mett’s famous song, Dixie, this writer says, “old 


the words of 


times dere am not forgotten!” 

But when he turns the coin over and looks at 
the other side which is not too bright, his pride 
and pleasure begin to turn to something else 
something far different, a feeling little short of 
shame. 

On this darker side of the picture he views 
with alarm the plight of educational facilities 
in Kentucky (where horses housed in 
better buildings than the children have for 
their schools), the abhorrent conditions of pov- 
erty among the Mississippi, Alabama, and 
Georgia Negroes (where human cotton choppers 
are paid as low as 40 cents per hour), and the 
disgracefully low level of educational achieve- 
ment among the residents of South Carolina 
(where more than 50°; of that state’s draftees 
were rejected from military service because of 


are 


educational deficiencies). 

As he reflects upon such things, this same 
southerner is indeed saddened and finds he can- 
not agree with another line from Emmett’s 
Dixie which says, “Oh, I wish I was in de land 
ob cotton,” nor can he support the sentimental 
line which attests bravely, “in Dixie land I'll 
take my stand to lib and die in Dixie.” 

Yes, the southerner looking back upon all this, 
but now from the outside, is disturbed and wor- 
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ried because he does not like what he sees and 
yet must agree that solutions to such problems 
do not come easily or simply. He knows well 
that even those southerners currently living in 
that disturbed and dissatisfied with 


area are 


many of their economic conditions and are try- 
ing desperately to do something to improve 


them. For such concern and constructive effort 
he has deep admiration and genuine sympathy. 

But at the same time, this southerner looking 
at the South views with far less sympathy the 
continued apathy, indifference, and even defi- 
ance of the mid-century South toward the legal, 
moral, and social necessity of integrating the 
Negro race not only into its schools, but also 
into all phases of its civic, economic, and busi- 
ness life. It is at this point that something akin 
to shame characterizes the feeling of this observ- 
er for his homeland. Nothing short of shameful 
describes accurately or adequately conditions 
which deny any group of people in this country 
its “unalienable rights” as provided by law in 
the Bill of Rights. And the South ap- 
parently expects to continue in a defiant and 
mocking manner its denial of these rights to the 
Negroes living in that area, it becomes the ob- 


ligation of all citizens—southerners and northern- 


since 


ers—not only to re-examine the whole situation 
more carefully but also to take steps to correct 
that situation. 

The purpose of this writer is not to suggest 
steps to correct the situation—even though he 
supports strongly some of the efforts being made 
along this line in our Congress—but rather to 
analyze and describe what seem to be some of 
the main factors behind the southern attitudes 
toward racial integration. This is done in the 
sincere hope that such analysis and description 
might be helpful to southerner and northerner 
alike as they attempt to solve or resolve some of 
these great social issues and problems. 

First, and perhaps most important of all, is 
the economic tradition behind this whole matter. 
When the early plantation owner of the South 
was offered the opportunity to purchase slaves 
who could hoe his tobacco and chop his cotton, 
he jumped at the chance. For here was cheap 
labor that would enable him to maintain for 
himself and his family a high standard of living, 
which otherwise he could not afford. 

\s the slaves multiplied in number, the same 
plantation owner was then able to have servants 
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to wait upon him—to cook for him, to clean for 
him, and to drive his fine carriages. This kind of 
life was indeed pleasant for those in command; 
and even after the slaves were officially emanci- 
pated by Lincoln in 1863, the white southerner 
took steps to perpetuate as long as possible this 
master-and-servant relationship. Some of these 
steps were quite obvious (threat and actual 
punishment, for example), while others were 
subtle and, therefore, sometimes difficult to 
identify. In this group were the “What-will-you- 
do-without-me?” admonition from master to the 
newly freed slave, the “I'll-see-that-nobody-hires- 
you” threat, and the even more subtle and yet 
nauseating plea, “What-will-we-do-without-you?” 
Many of these steps were quite effective and, 
consequently, caused many Negroes to stay with 
their “masters” long alter they were legally free. 

The white man’s desire and willingness to 
build his own economic status at the expense ol 
the Negro are still prevalent in the South and 
appear to constitute one of the chief deterrents 
to racial integration. 

A booklet compiled and distributed by a 
group of Negroes in Atlanta and reported in 
the New York Times (Feb. 14, 1960) reveals that, 
even though the death rate in that area is 11.7 
per 1,000 for Negroes as against 8.3 per 1,000 
for whites, only 680 of Atlanta's 4,000 hospital 
beds are available for Negroes. And Negro doc- 
tors are barred from the county medical society. 
Even though the proportion of whites to Negroes 
in Georgia is approximately 3:2, this same source 
lists the following white-Negro ratios in various 
categories of employment: social welfare and rec: 
reational workers, 9:1; bookkeepers, 200:1; elec: 
tricians, 20:1; professional, technical, and kin 
dred workers, 13.1. And another source’ reveals 
that in 1958 the median income for Negro work- 
ers in the South was $2,652, while the median 
for white workers in that same area was $4,569. 

All this seems to indicate clearly that economic 
opportunities for Negroes are not available in 
fair and proper proportion. The economic factor 
is certainly one important reason for the South’s 
continued opposition to racial integration. 

A second and equally important factor in 
southern attitudes toward racial integration is a 
social one. The idea—the very idea!—of former 
“slaves,” of former or present house servants 
and chauffeurs now sitting next to the whites 
in church or at the theater is repugnant, indeed! 
At least, it seems to be repugnant to the con- 
trolling whites in most of the South today. For 
such a practice is certainly not found there, ex- 
cept in scattered instances. Even to let the Negro 
children watch the animals at the zoo alongside 
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the white children apparently is not to be tol- 
erated. Recently, one southern city sold its zoo 
animals outright rather than let Negro and white 
children look at them together.2 And when this 
idea is extended to the possibility of letting 
white and Negro children sit next to each other 
in school, it is opposed even more violently by 
the controlling group of whites. Five southern 
states (Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
and South Carolina) have not yet allowed one 
case of school integration at any level. Apparent- 
ly, such a practice will not be tolerated in these 
states unless and until Federal law insists upon 
it. 

As the writer observes this situation directly, 
as he watches the words and actions of some ol 
his friends in the South, he is reminded of the 
attitude of the French aristocracy toward the 
peasants of France at the time of the French 
revolution. There is historical evidence to sup- 
port the statement that many of those “‘aristo- 
crats” chose death rather than life on an equal 
basis with these “common people.” And it is 
similarly true today—certainly in some parts of 
the South. Some of the southern ‘“‘die-hards” 
would do just that: die before they would eat 
in a restaurant serving Negroes under the same 
roof, This group will fight to the last any threat 
to their preferred social and economic status. 
They must have support—real or concocted—in 
their contention that they than ot 
superior to somebody else or some other group. 
Most of them would not admit it directly, but 
it seems to be quite evident that their egoism is 
built up when they (the whites in the deep 
South) can look “down” or “back’” upon some 
group which is not allowed in the “white sec- 
tion.” They certainly derive great satisfaction 
in being able to pass by the “colored’’ entrance 
to the theater on their way to purchase tickets 
at the “main” entrance. And their own sense of 
importance is strengthened as they view the 
“colored-to-the-rear” signs on public buses. The 
field of psychology has revealed much about the 
inner personal satisfaction gained by the in- 
secure or immature person, if and when he is 
given a special privilege or is included in a circle 
or group not open to everyone. Much of this 
same pride and inner satisfaction must fill the 
hearts (even though ever so subtly and perhaps 
even unconsciously) of the southern white family 
who expects, and demands if necessary, the 
Negro servant always to enter the house only by 
the back door and always to eat only in the 
kitchen or on the “back porch.” (The writer, 


are better 
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himself, was well schooled in this practice as a 
boy. As a son in the white family, he camé 
to know early that Jim, the Negro boy who 
worked as a “handy-man” or errand boy for the 
family, was to eat only in the kitchen. A few 
Negro servants who presumed even once to “cross 
the line” set up by the white man in the South 
were soon “put in their place” or discharged by 
the “master” of the house.) A southern white 
child may, and quite often does, naively question 
this practice, but he soon learns not to discuss 
it. It is “our way of life,” he is told. 

Ihe relationship existing between the white 
employer and his Negro servant in the South 
is usually one of affection. The white “master” 
and “mistress” feel a paternal concern for those 
who work for them. It is customary for the white 
family to give clothes, food, and even medicine 
to the servants when these things are needed. 
And, in turn, the Negro appears grateful for all 
this care and solicitude and begins to take it fon 
granted as “his way of life.” Many are satisfied 
with such arrangements because it is comforting 
to them for someone to act as their “great white 
father” and make thei 
them. But most of the southern Negroes are no 
longer satisfied matters. Theit 
travel, education, and experience outside the 
South have encouraged them to seek their full 
rights as citizens and as human beings. 


most ol decisions fot 


about these 


For many years the white southerner discour- 
aged the Negroes from moving to the North and 
East because such a move would take away cheap 
labor from the South. However, since the 1954 
ruling of the U. S. Supreme Court on school 
desegregation, many southern whites have sug- 
gested the mass moving of the Negroes to the 
North as a solution to the problem. In fact, one 
southern state offered to pay for such a move 
and give a bonus besides. Anything to avoid fac- 
ing up to the reality that the Negroes must be 
given full citizenship rights! Even the thought 
of large numbers of Negroes voting in local and 
state elections—much less sharing equal rights 
in schools and public transportation—just seems 
to be more than some of the hard-core southern- 
ers can stand. “Our way of life” must be pre 
served at all the 
What they really may be thinking about is the 
probable consequence of Negro control in cer- 
tain states or in some counties within these states. 
They may well fear the very good possibility of 
retribution. Whether it would materialize o1 
not (most students of sociology think not), they 
could be fearing the “revenge” the newly-em- 
powered Negroes would take against their forme 


costs, southern leaders wail. 


white “masters.” 
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A third major point related to the southern- 
er’s attitude toward racial integration is a psy- 
chological one. It is closely allied with the sec- 
ond contributing factor already named—that of 


threat to social status. The ramifications and 
possible results of this psychological factor are, 
perhaps, more critical and potentially disastrous 
than all others. 
Now that the South finds itself in a minority 

a relatively small minority in comparison with 
the entire country—with respect to racial inte- 
gration, it is beginning to act like a sulking child. 
If it cannot get its way about maintaining segre- 
gation (and it now knows it cannot), it seems 
determined to oppose other national and inter- 
related in any seg- 
regation—causes which, heretofore, were strong- 


ly supported by most southern leaders. Even 


national causes not way to 


southerners of considerable stature in the past 
are now reversing their positions on foreign aid 
and other forms of international relations. For- 
mer Secretary of State James Byrnes, of South 
Carolina, and Sen. Richard Russell (Ga.) are 
notable examples of such a group. Both men 
and many of their southern colleagues seem to 
be retreating into a narrow, selfish position of 
isolationism. The Louisville (Ky.) Courter-Jour- 
nal has editorialized most convincingly on this 
very point: “If the South cannot march in step 
with the rest of the country on one issue, it 
seems determined to fall out of step on other 
matters that vitally affect the national welfare. 
A psychiatrist could probably explain this com- 
pulsive desire for loneliness. It is a sort of emo- 
tional secession which cannot be a happy thing 
for the future of the South or of the nation. 

But the Deep South seems under a sick compul- 
sion to drive its friends away, like an angry child 
who seeks to spite his family by going off alone 
to the garden to eat worms.” 

In this same editorial, Sen. Richard Russell 
was quoted as crying out against the “insidious 
campaign to harrass the Southern people and to 
destroy the Southern way of life.” And he also 
was described as one who has hinted not only 
at further southern filibusters in Congress, but 
also a walkout at the Democratic National Con- 
vention “if the wishes of the South are not 
obeyed."" 

One is really not course, how some 
southern leaders actually feel about 
some of these matters. There is 
evidence that many of them would not person- 
ally object to racial integration, but even these 


moderates are deterred from openly supporting 


sure, of 


of these 
considerable 


Courier-Journal, Louisville, Kv., Feb. 18, 1960 
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such action for at least two reasons. First, they 
feel that they must not “lose face,” once they 
have taken their “stand to lib and die in Dixie.” 
Second, they know (or at least they think they 
know) that such a move on their part would 
surely defeat them in the next election. 

So, the South continues to defy the supreme 
law of the land but, at the same time, contends 
that it is “for constitutional government.” Its 
ship is dangerously close to the rocky shoals, but 
it pretends not to be aware of the shallow and 
treacherous waters through which it is now chart- 
ing its course. Millions of eyes at home and 
abroad are hopefully waiting to see the course 
changed voluntarily by the South itself. But day 
by day it is becoming increasingly apparent that 
only decisive court and administrative action at 


Desegregation in 
in the 
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Tuer CAN BE NO CONCEPTION of the progress of 
desegregation of higher education in the South 
only the desegregation of higher education in 
the separate southern states, taken separately. 
This is true because the amount of racial mixing 
in the colleges and universities ranges all the 
way from considerable advances in desegregation 
in some states to complete segregation in others. 
It is the purpose here to determine what the com- 
parative progress has been in these states toward 
desegregation in higher education. There seem 
to be at least four major criteria that should be 
employed in making such a comparison: How 
early did desegregation start, and under what 
conditions? Once started, how rapidly and ex- 
tensively did it proceed? To what extent did re- 
verse desegregation take place? What appears 
to be the prospects for desegregation to lead to 
real integration? 

Obviously, the foregoing criteria exclude many 
important factors. It is hoped that the inval- 
idating effect of some of these omissions will be 
partially minimized by an organizational pro- 
cedure that has been followed. The states have 
been placed in three groups and comparisons 
made among the states in each group: the border 
states, including two southwestern states and the 
District of Columbia; the upper southern states; 
and the “hard core”’ states. 

THE BORDER STATES 


West Virginia—At the risk of certain con- 


the Federal level can bring order out of chaos. 
Many students of both history and psychology 
believe that such action—if it is fair, simple, and 
not drawn out for too long—will be welcomed 
not only by other sections of the country, but 
also by much of the South itself. For, just like 
the child who threatens to go to the garden to 
eat worms, only to find later that gardens are 
cold and wet and that worms are not so tasty, 
so will the South soon find great comfort in 
leaving the garden of loneliness, bigotry, and 
isolationism and returning to share with its sister 
states the warmth of the fireplace which it helped 
so nobly to build. 

Certainly, all true Americans will welcome 
the return, because we all know this nation is 
strong only when it is fully united. 


Higher Education 
South 


tradiction, West Virginia is here assigned highest 
honors for progress in desegregating its institu- 
tions of higher education. The first to. start 
among the southern states, the University of 
West Virginia admitted Negro students to its 
extension classes in the mid '20’s and to its grad- 
uate and professional schools in 1938. Within 
days after the 1954 Supreme Court decision, de- 
segregation became policy for all state-owned in- 
stitutions and eventually for all private colleges, 
with but one exception. For the 1957-58 school 
term, the formerly all-Negro West Virginia State 
College enrolled 1,107 whites and 1,107 Negroes. 
In the 1959-60 school term, 60°; of the students 
at this college were white.' West Virginia is also 
the best example of desegregation in reverse. 
Campus facilities are available to all without 
racial distinction, and the overwhelming consen- 
sus is that West Virginia is moving rapidly to 
real integration in all respects.* 

2. Muissouri—Missouri to deserve sec- 
ond place among the border states on the basis 
of its progress toward desegregation in higher 
education. The Catholic St. Louis University 
led the way by opening its doors to Negro stu- 
dents in 1944; other Roman Catholic schools 
soon followed suit. Under court order, the Uni- 
versity of Missouri admitted its first Negro stu- 
dent, and by 1958 all the publicly supported 
institutions of higher education as well as the 


seems 


' Southern 
1959, p. 14. 

* LL. V. Jordan, Journal of Negro Education (hereafter 
INE), 27:337-338, 341, Summer, 1958, 
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private colleges 
ed,”"3 

A significant step toward desegregation was 
taken when the formerly Negro Stowe Teachers 
the white Harris 
Teachers College in St. Louis, and in 1959 one- 
third of the students enrolled were Negroes. The 
Negro teachers holding doctors’ degrees were 
absorbed. Desegregation in reverse also has taken 
place in Missouri. Predominantly Negro, Lin- 
coln University has 385 white students in a total 
enrollment of 1,029, and it is expected that 50°, 
of the 1960 summer enrollment will be white. 
Another indication of solid progress toward de- 
segregation in Missouri is that campus facilities 
are generally available to all students without 
racial restrictions.° 

3. Kentucky—Negroes attended Berea College 
as far back as 1855, but this can be largely dis- 
counted in the present evaluation because Berea 
re-segregated in 1904 and did not re-desegregate 
until 1950. A year before this last re-conversion 
at Berea, the University of Kentucky admitted 
its first Negro students under court order. Two 
developments which have caused Kentucky to 
be ranked high among states involved in deseg- 
regation are the 1950 action of the Legislature 
amending the segregation laws to enable all in- 
stitutions of higher education to desegregate® 
and the 1950 merger of the Negro Louisville 
Municipal College with the University of Louis- 
ville. By 1958, all publicly supported institu- 
tions of higher education had adopted a_ policy 
of admitting Negroes, though not all of them 
have had Negroes to apply. With all but three 
institutions reporting actual Negro enrollment, 
more than 600 Negroes are believed to be study- 
ing at formerly all-white colleges and universities 
and 53 whites at Kentucky State. Only 11 of 
Kentucky's colleges are closed to Negroes, but 
these institutions enroll a small 12°, of the 
state’s college students. With a few exceptions, 
the campus facilities are desegregated.* 


were “substantially desegregat- 


College ‘was merged with 


4. Delaware—In 1950, several Negroes were 
admitted to the University of Delaware follow- 
ing the Court of Chancery's declaration that they 
and “others similarly situated were entitled to 
this privilege.” Subsequently, Negro students 
were admitted to the university without delay; 
and the only other state-owned institution of 
higher education, Delaware State College, pri- 
marily a Negro institution, began to admit white 
students, though a very few have enrolled. The 
campus facilities at both institutions are desegre- 
gated, but the one private and one church-relat- 
ed college in Delaware have not matched the 
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desegregation progress of the public institutions. 
Both remain segregated.” Like the state itself, 
the problem of desegregation is small, but pro- 
portionately the progress has been fairly good. 

5. Oklahoma—Oklahoma come a long 
way toward desegregation since McLaurin en- 
tered the University of Oklahoma under court 
order in the 1948-49 school term. Moving slowly 
at first, the university admitted only students 
who sought courses not offered at the state’s Ne- 


has 


gro college, Langston University. Later, the Okla- 
homa State Regents for Higher Education au- 
thorized the tax-supported institutions to admit 
qualified Negroes in the fall term of 1955."° The 
church and private institutions soon followed 
and the desegregation process moved along at 
a fairly good pace. By 1958, all state-owned col- 
leges, except six senior and junior colleges, were 
desegregated. Exact figures are not reported, but 
Southern School News gives estimates in these 
terms: two-thirds of all institutions of 
higher in Oklahoma have racially 
mixed student bodies; 90°, of the state’s college 
and university students attend desegregated in- 
stitutions.'' Moon, in his report on desegregation 


about 
education 


of higher education in Oklahoma, with a note of 
warning about possible inaccuracy, places the 
total Negro enrollment in formerly all-white in- 
stitutions at 446.'° Langston University, the 
state’s only Negro college, has no white stu- 
dents,"* but the dormitory and other campus 
facilities on the desegregated campuses are open 
to Negroes. 

6. Texas—Texas is ranked sixth because of 
the progress of desegregation in higher education 
in those portions of the state where it 7s taking 
place, and not higher because much of Texas’ 
higher education is as securely segregated as ever. 
Following the Sweatt decision in 1950, the Uni- 
versity of Texas admitted Negroes to its grad- 
uate and professional schools for programs not 
offered in the Negro institutions; later, they 
were admitted whether or not such courses were 
offered at Negro schools; and in 1955, they 
gained admission to all levels of instruction at 
the Texas Western College division of the uni- 
versity." By 1958, 40 of the 80 colleges and uni- 


* §. J. Reedy, ibid., pp. 284, 291. 
* Ibid., p. 292. 
SSN, op. cit., p. 12 
* C,H. Parrish, JNE, op. cit., p. 264. 
7 SSN, July 6, 1955, p. 9 
* C. H. Parrish, op. cit 
* L. L. Redding, JNE, op. cit., pp. 253-258 
” F.D. Moon, JNE, op. cit., p. 300. 
' §SN, December, 1959, p. 13 
‘2 Moon, op, cit., p. 302. 
8 SSN, op, cit. 
4 SSN, July, 1955, p. 12. (See W 
King, JNE, op. cit., pp. 318-323.) 
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versities in Texas were desegregated in prin- 
ciple if not in fact,’ and approximately 820 Ne- 
gro students enrolled in predominantly 
white institutions. Reverse desegregation is in 
effect at one Negro college where one-third of 
the enrollment is white." 


were 


Many of the larger institutions still remain 
tightly segregated, and most of the church-related 
and private colleges do not accept Negroes ex- 
cept on a graduate level. Even for the latte: 
group, desegregation is a policy rather than an 
accomplished fact. Dormitory facilities are either 
not available or segregated; dining facilities are 
generally shared by both races together.’ 

7. Maryland—Despite a relatively early start 
and a long tradition of academic climate that 
would appear to be conducive to liberal racial 
policies with regard to higher education, Mary- 
land has not progressed far enough to rate high- 
er than seventh among the desegregating bordet 
states. In 1935, the University of Maryland be- 
came the target of the first suit to test the “sep- 
arate but equal” principle. Maryland is the site 
of such renowned schools as St. John’s College, 
Johns Hopkins University, and Loyola College, 
which, with some restrictions, had admitted Ne- 
groes long before the 1954 school ruling. The 
University of Maryland did not open its under- 
graduate divisions to Negroes until 1955,'* near- 
ly two decades alter Donald Murray entered the 
university's Law School. The state's three white 
and two colored teachers colleges have been de- 
segregated, but Fleming reports that not more 
than 250-350 Negro students were enrolled in 
predominantly white institutions in 1957-58, and 
only 40 white students are attending predom- 
inantly Negro colleges.'” 

District of Columbia—In terms of total deseg- 
regation, the District of Columbia should prob- 
ably head the list of the seg- 
regation in higher education formerly existed; 
not ranked. 


areas where 


but since it is not a state, it is 
It has been placed with the border states be- 
cause of its orientation in racial matters. Prior to 
about 1934, and stretching back almost to the 
middle 1800's, many of the major institutions 
of higher education operated alternately on seg- 
regated and desegregated bases. The notable ex- 
ception was Howard University, which has been 
desegregated throughout its history, although its 
enrollment always has been predominantly Ne- 
gro. About 1934, at like Catholic 
University and at segregated ones like George 
Washington Negro students 
admitted on an equal basis with white students. 
In 1955, the two teachers colleges, one Negro 
and the other white, merged to form the District 


institutions 


University, were 
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of Columbia Teachers College.*” By 1959, every 
institution of higher education was 
qualified applicants regardless of race or color,*' 
making the District of Columbia about the only 


formerly segregated area which has been com- 


open to 


pletely desegregated in all aspects. 


THE UPPER SOUTH 

1. Arkansas—In 1947, the board of trustees ol 
the University of Arkansas announced that Ne- 
groes would be admitted for study when the pro 
grams they sought were not available in the 
state’s Negro colleges. This policy was expanded 
in 1948 to include any Negro student who was 
qualified for graduate work. Though this action 
was blemished at the outset by the discrimina 
tion within the school after Negroes were admit 
ted, these restrictions were gradually removed.’ 

Between 1948 1950, the University of 
Arkansas offered desegregated summer and even 
ing classes at its Graduate Center and enrolled 
Negro students in its graduate programs and 
Medical and Law Schools during the regular 
term. Beginning in 1950, as many as 10 Negroes 
per semester were enrolled in graduate programs 
other than law.** The significant point here is 
that all this action took place prior to the 1954 
ruling. School News tor December, 
1959, reports that “In policy all the public col 
leges and universities in Arkansas are desegregat 
ed, and have been since 1955, though not all have 
students of the other this im 
portant note: “All the desegregation on the col 
There have been 


and 


Southern 


race." It adds 
lege level has been voluntary. 
no lawsuits or incidents.” 

The first Negro students were 
admitted to the University of Tennessee 
1952 under court order,** but the promise 


2. Tennessee 
not 
until 
for the future is found in the announcement of 
the State Board of Education of a gradual de 
segregation plan beginning in September, 1955, 
and ending in the school term 1959-60. The Uni 
versity of Tennessee is not included in this plan, 
but it already had begun to admit Negroes to its 
Graduate School before the announcement was 


made.” 
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By 1959, all but two of Tennessee's tax-sup- 
ported institutions had desegregated at the grad- 
uate level, and a “substantial” number of private 
colleges now admit Negroes. The number of 
Negroes in formerly all-white institutions con- 
tinues small, and there are probably no more 
than 125-150 now enrolled. Tennessee A & I State 
University, the state’s Negro institution of high- 
er education, has no white American students; 
Fisk, a private Negro college, has five white stu- 
dents; Meharry Medical College, two.2* Long 
sums up the situation as he viewed it in 1958: 
“Thus, the process of desegregation change in 
higher education has almost gone full circle in 
Tennessee, at least at the policy level.”*° 

3. Louistana—Desegregation began in the 
state-owned system of higher education when the 
University of Louisiana admitted a Negro stu- 
dent under order in 1950,°° but Jesuit 
Loyola University had accepted Negroes a year 
earlier“! Desegregation has been restricted to 
the southern part of the state where considerable 
progress has been made. Louisiana State Uni- 
versity’s branch at New Orleans, which opened 
on a desegregated basis in 1957, enrolled 400 
Negro students two years later. In 1956, McNeese 
State College enrolled 109 Negroes; Southeastern 
Louisiana College, 33; and there was an unde- 
termined number of Negro students studying at 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute and two Cath- 
olic schools." “There are no written restrictions 
on Negro use of any of the [campus] facilities.” 
The two state-supported Negro schools have no 
white students, and two private ones have 14 
white students between them.** 


court 


An offsetting development took place when 
the Louisiana legislature enacted Act 15 of 1956 
which required each student who registered at 
state institutions of higher education to present 
a “certificate of good moral character,” bearing 
the signatures of his high-school principal and 
district superintendent. The trick was that an- 
other piece of effective legislation—Act 249—pro- 
vided that such signators would lose their jobs. 
The obvious intent of those measures was to re- 
segregate, 2.¢., to eliminate from white institu- 
tions those Negroes who already had enrolled 
and to prevent other Negro students from en- 
rolling. 

t. North Carolina—Desegregation of higher 
education began in North Carolina when five 
Negro students entered the University of North 
Carolina Law School at Chapel Hill in 1951. In 
1953, two Negroes were admitted to the univer- 
sity’s division at Raleigh; and three years later, 
several Negro women enrolled in the university's 
Woman's College at Greensboro.** By 1959, only 
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one major state university had admitted Negroes, 
while most of the larger private and church-re- 
lated colleges were still excluding them.** Of the 
five state colleges for Negroes, only one had a 
white student in 1959. The 1958-59 estimate of 
the number of Negroes enrolled in predominant- 
ly white institutions was 62. Dormitory and other 
campus facilities are generally open to Negroes.** 

5. WVirginia—Virginia, it appears, has made 
less progress toward desegregating its institutions 
of higher education than any state which had 
begun the process before 1958. Negro students 
have been attending the St. Philip's School of 
Nursing of the Medical College of Virginia on 
a segregated basis since 1920, and real desegre- 
gation in the state did not actually start until 
1950, when the University of Virginia, the Col- 
lege of William and Mary, the Medical College 
of Virginia, Richmond Professional Institute, 
and Virginia Polytechnic Institute—state-support- 
edt institutions—began to admit Negro students 
who could not get the programs they wished at 
Virginia State College.*® The total estimate for 
Negro enroilment in predominantly white in- 
stitutions of higher education for the school year 
1958-59 was 48.*° Campus facilities are restricted 
and the anti-desegregation policy which still pre- 
vails in the Old Dominion seems well summed 
up in the following: “In general, state-supported 
institutions have adopted a ‘containment’ policy 
regarding desegregation. Negro students must 
either want courses not offered at Virginia State 
College or be well qualified in other respects.” 

THE “HARD CORE” STATES 

The four states—Alabama, Geor,sia, Missis- 
sippi, and South Carolina—have made no move 
toward desegregation in higher education in 
their tax-supported institutions. As a matter of 
fact, the official activities in these states have 
been toward increasingly more rigid segregation. 
Florida relinquished its membership in_ this 
group by admitting one Negro to the University 
of Florida Law School in 1958. Late to start, the 
desegregation process in Florida has been ex- 
ceedingly slow to expand. Three Negro students 
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were enrolled for summer graduate study at the 
state university in 1959, and one Negro woman 
entered the Medical School in the fall of 1959. 
A total of five Negro students—all at the grad 
uate or professional level—is the complete story 
of desegregation in Florida's tax-supported high 
er education system, and only one private col 
lege accepts Negroes.” 

Only two Alabama educational institutions 
one a Catholic liberal arts college in Spring Hill 
and the other a Negro private college in Tal- 
ladega—admit students of both races. The forme 
now enrolls 30 Negro students; the latter, two 
white students—one a Greek and the other a 
daughter of a faculty member.** The segregation 
record of Georgia, Mississippi, and South Car 
olina are the worst. All of the publicly support 
ed institutions are segregated. Only in Georgia 
is there even the slightest suspicion that a private 
institution admits students of both races; the Ne 
gro Atlanta University System may have admit 
ted a white student or two.** For all practical 
purposes, the institutions of higher education in 
these four states are still tightly segregated, and 
the prospects for desegregation in the near fut- 
ure are extremely dim. 

SUMMARY 

Have the several southern states moved with 
“all deliberate speed” to desegregate their in 
stitutions of higher education? On the basis of 
the findings here, it can be concluded that only in 
the District of Columbia is desegregation of high- 


er education a fait acce mpl. Since there is no 


criterion of “reasonable progress,” and, conse 
quently, there can be no yardstick by which to 
measure the extent to which reasonable progress 
has been made in West Virginia, Missouri, and 
Kentucky among the border states, and in Ark- 
ansas and Tennessee among the upper southern 
states, the results in these states must be con 
sidered as encouraging by all but the impatient. 
On the other hand, the progress in the other 
states must be regarded as disappointing to even 
the most patient. 

Only persons who reyect the idea of desegrega 
tion of higher education can find any satislaction 
in the lack of progress in North Carolina and 
Virginia—states generally considered as being 
more liberal in matters racial than states in the 
Deep South. Reluctance and 


segregation in Alabama, Georgia, Mis- 


in Florida con 
tinued 
sissippi, and South Carolina pose questions it 
would take volumes to answer. 

Desegregation is but a transitional stage, and 
integration the ultimate The 
progress toward full integration is exceedingly 
difficult to evaluate, and it is likely that no state, 
including the District of Columbia, has attained 
this status. It appears logical to assume that the 


must be goal. 


closer to full desegregation a state is, the more 


nearly has it approached true integration 
Ihid 
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Desegregation in the District of Columbia: 
A Developmental Process 


By CARL F. HANSEN 


Superintendent of Schools, Washington, D. C. 


Ox: CERTAINTY about the desegregation story 
in the District of Columbia is that, like a serial 
ized narrative, it runs on with a degree of con 
tinuity and yet offers something new in each 
sequel. 

The narrative is roughly divisible into five 
episodes. Each one has a bearing upon the total 
and, therefore, must be treated, even briefly, if 
the story is to be considered at all complete. 


PREPARATION 
Preparation is the key word for the first sec 
tion. Although the act took 
place in 1954, social and psychological readiness 
for it began as early as 1933 when Negroes were 
admitted to Federal Other 


of desegregation 


recreation areas. 
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the racial barriers occurred in food 


services, employment practices, (but not yet all), 


breaks in 


amusements, District recreation activities, certain 
professional organizations such as the American 
Architects and the District Nurses 
more in the future), 


Institute of 


Association (and hotels, 
and non-public schools (Catholic systems, par 
ticularly). All these occurred before 1954, before 
the public schools could change under prevail 
ing law. Each reduction in discriminatory prac 
tices was clearly developmental preparation for 
public school desegregation. 


gut this is by no means all that occurred by 


way ol preparation. Extremely significant com 
munity pressures for school desegregation were 
building up. Study groups and workshops by 
community groups involved large numbers of 


teachers, parents, and civic leaders in studying 
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about human relations. The advent of desegre- 
gation was being taken for granted by many who 
previously had opposed vigorously even open dis- 
cussions of the possibility. 

Finally, in preparation must be included much 
actual blueprinting of the processes of desegre- 
gation by the superintendent of schools at the 
time. Like a good general, he had battle plans 
ready before the campaign itself had started. 


POLICY 

Preparation was actually only the prologue 
to the event of desegregation itself. 

Within eight days following the Supreme 
Court decision of May 17, 1954, the District of 
Columbia Board of Education adopted a clear- 
cut policy upon which desegregation was based. 
Ihe essence of the policy declaration was that 
henceforth pupils were to be assigned to schools 
by residence, and appointment, placement, and 
promotion of personnel were to be based on 
merit, not on race. 

When school opened the following Septem- 
ber, Negro and white pupils attended classes to- 
gether in 116 schools (73°, of them) and teach- 
ers were biracially assigned to 37 schools. This 
happened in a school system that closed its class- 
rooms at the end of the school year the preced- 
ing June with complete separation of teachers 
and pupils by race. In an unprecedented man- 
ner, a divided school system took a gigantic 
step toward becoming a unified system—and_ has 
since completed administrative and educational 
unification with a minimum of difhculty. 

This in itself is proof that revolutionary struc- 
tural changes in social organisms can be made 
on a massive scale without major destructive 
and dislocating consequences. 


ACADEMIC AND BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 

Following the first shock of the plunge into 
the deep and cold waters of desegregation, citi- 
zens of the community became aware of prob- 
lems and conditions which, to some extent, had 
been kept secret under the dual school system. 

Alter the schools were tested city-wide, aca- 
demic standards seemed to fall. What actually 
happened was that putting all the test scores to- 
gether resulted in lower medians because there 
was a higher incidence of social and educational 
deprivation among Negro pupils than among 
white pupils. Complete diagnosis of educational 
problems was being made for the first time—and 
the findings were shocking. 

As the exodus of white pupils continued at a 
somewhat faster rate, formerly white schools be- 
predominantly The standard 
scores in schools fell, there- 


came colored. 


achievement such 
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fore, and the white teachers remaining in those 
schools often complained that academic stand- 
ards had been lowered. 

Behavior problems seemed to increase because 
many teachers who had not worked with children 
from culturally and economically handicapped 
homes (or places of abode) were unprepared fo1 
the severity of the new problems. By inference, 
the conditions were attributed to desegregation, 
but actually they resulted from teachers sudden- 
ly being required to work with pupils who, col- 
ored and white alike, brought many problems 
into schools where heretofore they were not 
usually to be found. 

As teachers grew in experience, however, they 
drew upon the principle deep in their philosophy 
that children are to be taught as children, thei 
needs as human beings are to be met to the high- 
est degree possible, and what is expected of them 
must be related to their stage of growth at the 
time they enter the classroom, 

CONSTRUCTIVE ATTACK 
UPON THE PROBLEMS 

The more constructive point of view has cap- 
tured the imaginations of the teachers and the 
community. The job to be done here, all seem 
to agree, is to educate the maximum and to pro- 
vide better services to make this possible. 

This is the high road being taken now. As a 
result, some additional money has been appro- 
priated to reduce class sizes in the elementary 
grades (the goal is 30 to | in grades 1-6); to pro- 
vide more special classes for slow learners, the 
emotionally disturbed, the physically handi- 
capped; and to reduce part-time instruction by 
providing for new buildings. — 

Now well past the divisive influence of segre- 
gation, the school-community is achieving a high 
degree of unity in its attack upon deficiencies in 
the tools of education, and significant gains are 
being chalked up. But, most important of all 
the measurable gains have been the improve- 
ment of academic standards during the past five 
years. In grades 3, 5, 6, 8, and 9, where compa- 
rable tests have been given in the years 1955-56 
through 1958-59 inclusive, significant across-the- 
board gains have been recorded. To illustrate, 
in the sixth grade in 1955-56, the median grade 
equivalents in six tests ranged from 5.4 to 6.1 
against the national norm of 6.6. In the school 
year 1958-59, the range was 6.2 to 6.7, with five 
of the six medians at or above the national norm 
of 6.6. 

Attainment of the national norm in a system 
where the school population is not typically dis- 
tributed is an encouraging demonstration of the 
improvability of educational standards in a de- 
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segregated school system. It also is significant to 
note that in the sixth grade group reported here, 
62.2°° were Negro in 1955-56 and 71.6°, 
Negro in 1958-59. Thus, it is clear that Negro 
pupils will respond to improved educational 


were 


opportunities. 


CURRICULUM AND METHOD 


With the attention given to the 
segregation in the District of Columbia school 


factor of de 


system, it is often overlooked that the school sys 
tem is a typical one in respect to usual educa 
like 
others, has had to do some soul searching about 
the what and the how of education. 


tional problems. The school system, most 


Iwo significant developments in this system 
are worth noting here. 

The first is that a plan for ability grouping 
across the board is now in the process of im 
plementation here. To reduce ranges of differ 
ences in scholastic levels, three major groupings 
have been set up for the elementary and junion 
high the 
starting at the fourth grade; the general group 


schools. These are honors groups 
from grade | to 12 inclusive; and the basic group 
ing for severe retardation for the same grades 
At the ninth-grade level, students also may elect, 
if acadethically qualified, a sequence of courses 
preparatory for college. 

The second change is in the major emphasis 


now being placed on direct and systematic study 


of the basic subjects. The effect of this is to dis 
place the present emphasis on large-unit or core 
type instruction at the elementary level. This is 
not a return to rigid and inflexible methodology. 
Rather, the objective is to apply the best that is 
known about how children learn to the teaching 
ot tacts, concepts, and thought processes In an 
organized and scholarly manner. 

It is possible that these educational changes 
could have taken place in a segregated system 
the 
racial discrimination undoubtedly would have 


jut the confusion of conflict on issue ol 
prevented healthy concentration on the educa 
tion of children. This can occur, it seems certain 
now, to the best advantage only in a unified 


school system. 
SUMMARY 

In a sentence, the Washington, D. C., desegre 
gation story is primarily one of improving educa 
tional opportunities for all pupils 

It is not that desegregation is designed to ac 
commodate the needs of the Negro pupil. It is 
that school procedures must be geared to the 
needs of all the children. Their race or creed o1 
economic or social backgrounds must never be 
the determiners of educational opportunity. 
Only what children need and what society needs 
of them should constitute the matrix of educa 
tional practices. This, we believe we can say now, 
is the point of view of the Washington com 


munity. 


The Impact of Segregated Housing 


on Public Schools 


By ALFRED McCLUNG LEE 


Brooklyn College 


As WE TALK CONSTANTLY about desegregation, 
segregated areas are actually growing with alarm 
ing rapidity in our major cities and their sub 
urbs. The “black belts” in Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Newark, New 
York, Philadelphia, and San Francisco concen 
trated within their expanding districts in 1940 


Los Angeles, 


60 most of their increase in non-white population 
1,500,000 to an estimated 4,200,000. At the 
New York City’s suburban 


“areas which have substantial numbers 


from 
same time, in four 


counties, 


of nonwhites are becoming more densely non 
white and are expanding geographically,” to 
quote a June, 1959, report of the New York 
State Commission Against Discrimination. The 


more or less visible limits of these areas provide 
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tremendous barriers against mutual understand 
ing and against equality of opportunity. 

\ great many northerners are aware of the dis 
astrous consequences to our country internally 
externally They 


agree with the U.S. Supreme Court (1954) 


and due to southern racism. 
may 
that 


and 


segregated schools 
that 
equal protection of the laws.” 


“are inherently unequal” 
“such segregation is a denial of the 


People in a northern school district with few 
or no non-whites may never even give a thought 
to the similarity between their school and one 
in the Deep South. It would not occur to them 
that is damaging the 


white children it is presumably preparing for 


thei SCLTC gated schoo] 


mixed society and in an 


When 
the position that their school is a 


life in a even more 


take 
neighbor 


mixed world. criticized, they often 


hood” one and that their district happens” to 
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be white. They fail to see how any segregated 
school—wherever it might be—helps to exagger- 
ate color out of all proportion in the minds of 
both white and non-white children as well as 
of their parents. 

On the other hand, a great many southerners 
are aware that northerners segregate schools 
through housing practices. Southerners use this 
situation to justify their own procedures. For 
historical reasons, southern school districts tend 
to be more mixed racially, perhaps, than, those 
in the north. They are more difhcult to divide 
or even to gerrymander dependably in many 
cases along racial lines. Thus, southerners con- 
tinue to try to maintain two school systems to 
the detriment of both. 

In view of all this, which with 
might be spelled out in brutal detail, Americans 
have to face up to a realization that segregation 
minorities in schools 


more spac 4 


of non-whites and othe 
and in other basic aspects of our life is a national 
and not a regional problem. Only its forms are 
regional. The U.S. Supreme Court brushed aside 
the “separate but equal” facilities excuse for seg- 
regation, but that doctrine has powerful sup- 
port in many parts of the country. 

As Negro college youth bravely struggle fon 
treatment as full Americans at lunch counters 
in southern cities, it is well to consider the Sep 
tember, 1957, report of the New York City 
Board of Education on “The Ethnic Distribution 
of Pupils in Regular Elementary and Junior 
High Schools.” This report reveals that 445, o1 
seven in 10, of the city’s 639 elementary schools 
enrolled 90°; or more Negro and Puerto Rican 
children or 90°, or more “continental white” 
children. In varying degrees, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, Philadel- 
phia, and San Francisco have similar situations. 

What is the largest American city doing to 
meet the recurrent charge that its Board of Edu- 
cation fails to desegregate its public schools? Like 
many another political body, it did two things: 
It protested its high intentions, and it arranged 
for ‘“‘a systematic and objective study” about mat- 
ters on which it should have been informed. On 
Dec. 23, 1954, the board pledged itself to de- 
velop “racially integrated schools.” It asserted 
it “is determined to accept the challenge implicit 
in the language and spirit of the decision of the 
U.S. Supreme Court. We will seek a solution to 
these problems and take action with dispatch, 
implementing the recommendations resulting 
from a systematic and objective study of the 
problem.” The purposes of such a study might 
have included the strategic one that it would 
require a lot of time, a delay that might sooth 
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pressure groups, but the time spent did not dis- 
sipate interest in desegregation. 

Let me suggest briefly what the New York 
Board of Education has done relative to deseg- 
regation. Three aspects of the board's reports 
and actions deal especially with the impact upon 
the schools of segregated housing. These have to 
do with zoning, physical plant, and teachei 
assignments and reassignments. 

The board’s Commission on Integration rec- 
ommended that racial integration be “added to 
the five previously established criteria [of zon- 


from home to. school, 


ing], namely, distance 
maximum utilization of space, transportation, 
topological barriers and the continuity of instruc: 
tion. 
tegration 
“selective use of bus transportation.” 

In its “Final Report,” June 13, 
board’s Commission on Integration stated that 
its “sub-commissions careful to note that 
the primary cause for the de facto segregation ol 
Ricans in the 
residential pattern.” Segregation in residence, 
employment, entertainment, and education all 
go together and constantly reinforce one another. 
It becomes a vicious circle to be improved only 


Its proposed ways to accomplish such in- 


included “permissive zoning” and 


1958, the 


are 


Negroes and Puerto schools is 


by being broken. 

The sub-commissions of the board’s commis- 
sion urged “a substantial amount of progress 
toward desegregation along three main lines,” 
as follows: 

“First, re-zoning is one method of achieving 
a substantial amount of mixing in some now seg- 
regated schools. 

“Second, it is possible by strategic building in 
the fringe areas to anticipate and in some degree 
to prevent the growth of future school and res 
idential segregation. 

“Third, it is possible, by the quantitative and 


qualitative reassignment of school personnel in 


terms of the proportionate needs of the school 
populations involved, to reduce and eventually 
to overcome the present de facto discrimination 
against the minority groups.” 

The New York Board of 
some new structures in fringe areas, but many 


Education has built 


recent buildings are so located as to freeze fur- 
ther segregated patterns. Despite the opportuni- 
ties available to reassign experienced teaching 
personnel to schools where they are most need- 
ed, this has been done only slightly on a volun- 
tary basis. A broader distribution is being made 
of trained new teachers, but such persons are 
scarcely mature enough to handle difhcult prob- 


lem situations arising among pupils whose ethnic 
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and class backgrounds are so different from their 
own. 

When Supt. John Theobald 
application of “permissive zoning” under which 
100 Negro 
pupils from overcrowded schools in Brooklyn's 


announced an 


he would allow the transfer of about 


Sedford-Stuyvesant area to unde rpopulated 
schools in the predominantly white Glendale 
Ridgewood area of Queens, the New York 
World-Telegram and The Sun (Aug. 18, 1959) 
sprang to the side of the segregationists with an 
editorial on “Synthetic [he edi 


torial writer took the position that few Negro 


Integration. 


“since the 
He 


that the procedure might be all right 


pupils might accept the opportunity 


transfers are permissive, not mandatory 
contended 
as a stopgap measure until new schools ar 
ready. It would be quite another [thing] for the 
.. bus excursions solely to achieve 
artificial integration.” He attacked “per 


manent and expanding program of criss-cross 


board to run 
any 


ing school bus routes all over town ‘to improve 
ethnic balance,’ ignoring altogether the concept 
that 


of neighborhood schools as such. To insist 


children attend schools outside their neighbor 
hoods because of race would be ludicrous, spul 
ious integration. And what purpose would it 
really serve?” 

In view of the extensive use of New York City 
public funds at the same time to transport chil 
dren about the city to attend church schools and 
specialized classes, the investment of some money 
in the provision of a more stimulating level of 
education for capable non-white pupils does not 


appear to be out of line. The project was an 


nounced as “not based on the integration pro 
gram but on a policy of providing full and equal 
educational opportunities for all children.” As 
The New York Times (Aug. 18, 
1959), “Well, if the transfer incident 
ally and accidentally has the effect of achieving 
somewhat better integration in our city schools 


commented 
program 


this would be nothing to be ashamed of. 
\fter all, the argument against segregation in 
the public schools was that it made for unequal 
educational opportunity, and there is no place 
for that in New York City’s schools.” 

Thus, the New York City Board of Education 
has accomplished little integration with its “pet 
missive” or any other type of zoning. Its erection 
of new structures in some fringe areas has helped, 
but too many of its new facilities serve highly 
homogeneous districts. Teacher 
would be most helpful in equalizing instruction 
al quality and in providing interethnic staffs, 
Only in the as 


reassignments 


but little of this is being done 
signment of new personnel is some reliel evident 

Ihe ghetto walls in our cities, our suburbs, 
and our minds withstand many efforts to breach 
them. Until they come tumbling down unde 
determined and powerful assault, the rotting in 
fluences they foster within and without will con 
tinue to undermine and pervert many aspects of 
American life. The impact of the “black belts 
on all our public schools is not difficult to find, 
but we have to be sensitive and curious enough 
to see it. For the underprivileged, it means 
damaging educational experiences. For our coun 
try as a whole, it is a major problem that de 


mands decisive attention. 


Exelusive State Control 
Over Public Education 


By HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


U. S. Senator from Georgia 


Tm FOLLOWING ts the text of remarks of U.S 
Sen. Herman E. Talmadge (Ga.) upon introduc 
S$. Senate, Jan. 28, 1960, a revised 
version of his proposed constitutional amend 
the 
over public education. Joining him as co-spon 
sors were Senators Harry F. Byrd and A. Willis 
Robertson (Va.), Olin D. Johnston (S. Car.). 
Lister Hill and John J. Sparkman (Ala.), James 
O. Eastland and John C. (Miss.), 
Russell B. Long (La.)—Eprrors’ Nott 


Mr. President, last 
troduced a 


ing in the l 


ment to restore to states exclusive control 


Stennis and 


January cight colleagues and I in 


proposed constitutional amendment which 


May 7, 1960 


we sincerely felt offered a reasonable and realistic solu 
tion to the worsening educational crisis growing 
the Supreme Court's 1954 decision prohibiting separate 
schools for the races 

The proposal was widely acclaimed not only in the 
South but in all other the country, Many 
newspapers carried editorials commenting favorably upon 
it and I had a number of them printed in the Congres 
sional Record. I from in 
dividuals throughout the nation endorsing the approach 
School Amendment as fair 


out of 


also sections of 


received hundreds of letters 


proposed by the Talmadge 
sound and workable 


May by the 
which 


held last 
Amendments at 


Extensive public hearings were 


Subcommittee on Constitutional 
in impressive number of responsible and respected lead 
ers—including some of the country’s best legal scholars 
testified in support of so amending the Constitution of 
transcript of 


States. The 282-page printed 


taken at 


the United 


testimony those hearings stands as irrefutable 


proof of the fact that support of the Talmadge School 
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Amendment is not limited to any one region but is na- 
tional in scope. 

Unfortunately the resolution embodying the proposed 
amendment was tabled in the Subcommittee by a vote 
of 3-to-2 as the result of some of the specious objections 
which were raised to it 

There were some who contended that the language 
was too broad, 

There were others who maintained that it opened the 
door to economic, religious and racial discrimination. 

There were others who insisted that it would nullify 
the guarantee of “equal protection of the laws” contained 
in the Fourteenth Amendment, 

There were others who charged that it would result in 
all manner of lowered standards, capricious regulations 
and restricted educational opportunity, 

Of course, Mr, President, all of those 
pletely groundless and those of us sponsoring the pro 
posed amendment sought so to assure the members of 
the Subcommittee. As the principal author, I advised 
them that the sponsors would welcome any clarifying 
language which they felt was needed to allay the various 
apprehensions which had been expressed, 

It was disappointing, therefore, that the Subcommittee 
decided to table the proposal rather than revise its word- 
ing and give the full Committee on the Judiciary an 


fears were com 


opportunity to pass on it, 

Consequently, the other sponsors and I have endeay 
ored to rewrite the original resolution in an effort to sat 
isfy the objections which have been raised to it while 
at the same time striving to preserve the original ob- 
jective of restoring control over public education to the 
intended by the framers of the Constitution. 
efforts is contained in a resolu- 


States as 


The new 


result of our 
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tion which I shall offer for introduction and appropriate 
reference at the close of my remarks 

Our revised amendment would read as follows: 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of this Constitu- 
tion, every State shall have exclusive control of its pub- 
lic schools, public educational institutions and public 
educational systems, whether operated by the State or by 
political or other subdivisions of the State or by in 
strumentalities or agencies of the State; Provided, how- 
ever, that nothing contained in this Article shall be con- 
strued to authorize any State to deny to any pupil be 
cause of race, color, national origin or religious belief 
the right to attend schools equal in respect to the quality 
and ability of the teachers, curriculum and physical 
facilities to those attended by other pupils attending 
schools in the same school system.”’ 

Mr. President, it is my firm belief that 
guage for the Talmadge School Amendment should serve 
to set at rest all the fears of those who have had doubts 
either as to the motives of its sponsors or as to the ul 
timate result of its application 

Nothing in that 
lieve any state of 


this new lan- 


language, Mr. President, would re- 
iis Obligation within the context and 
intent of the Fourteenth Amendment to guarantee to all 
of its citizens equal protection of the laws, It would 
merely assure for all time to come that, insofar as public 
education is concerned, no state could be deprived of its 
constitutional right to operate its public schools in a 
cordance with the wishes of its citizens within the limits 
of constitutional guarantees 


Let me point out and emphasize, Mr, = 
the Talmadge School Amendment is neithe 
tion nor an integration measure. It rather is a pr 
reassert affirmatively the time-honored right 
people to administer their schools on the state anc local 
levels in accordance with prevailing conditions, circum 
stances and attitudes. Under it patrons in each 
state would be free to determine for themselves through 
their elected representatives whether segregation, integra- 
tion or some median procedure would best serve the in- 


MO hool 


terests of their children and state 
fundamental 
school, It 


more 
what 
of constitutional 
local self 


involved is far 
attends 
our concept 


The basic 
than the 
goes to the 
republican government; that is, the 


question 
matter of 
heart of 


mere who 
very 
right of 
determination, 

Ihe bedrock of our form of 
words of the Declaration of Independence, that it derives 
its “just powers from the consent of the governed.” And 
whenever we in this country get away from that founda- 
tion of our freedom, as of that moment we will have 
ceased to be a nation in which the people govern them- 


government is, in the 


selves. 

Now, Mr. President, I recognize that on the issue of 
separation of the races in the schools of the nation there 
is a wide divergence of opinion and individual feelings 
are strong and inflamed on both sides. Many false emo- 
tional factors have been injected and those undoubtedly 
account for the fact that the Talmadge School Amend 
ment to date has not been considered on its merits, 

As I endeavored to stress when I introduced the orig 
inal version of the year, Mr, President, 
the constitutional and sociological ramifications of the 
Supreme Court's school ruling have stirred a continuing 
divided the best minds of the 


amendment last 


controversy which has 


country. 


[here are two opposing camps of opinion—those who 
consider the decision to be the law of the land and who 
are determined to force its implementation regardless of 
the results and those, like myself, who consider the de- 
cision to be outside the scope of the Constitution and 
who are dedicated to seeking its reversal by every lawful 


means 
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length 
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On one hand there is the accomplished fact of a Su 
preme Court edict while on the other hand the over 
whelming majority of the people of the South will neither 
accept nor submit to the forced implementation of it. 

The only realistic, constitutional way by which the 
public schools in many areas of the South can be spared 
the fate of being crushed between those two millstones 
lies in recognizing that public schools are local institu 
tions which must be operated by local people on the 
state and local levels if they are to survive 

It was with the view of affording such a solution that 
the original Talmadge School Amendment was proposed 
last year and it is with that same objective in mind that 
the revised version is being presented at this Session 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr, President, 
text of my statement before the Senate upon the 
duction of the original amendment on January 27, 1959, 
printed at this juncture in my remarks, 


to have the 
intro 


The argument that the Talmadge School Amendment 
would result in lowered standards, capricious regulations 
restricted educational opportunity and various fancied 
forms of racial, religious and economic 
a gross insult to the intelligence, vision, aspirations and 
humanity of all Americans of all regions. 


discrimination is 


No responsible individual would advocate or condone 
any backward step in the quality or quantity of Amer 
ican education, All thinking citizens recognize that the 
great need of our nation in this scientific and 
technological revolution is for more and better education 
and the extraordinary efforts which the citizens of the 
South presently are making to provide such education 
for all children of all races, national origins and religions 
bespeaks more eloquently of their sincerity and good 
faith in this regard than anything I might say 


era of 


There would be no curtailment or infringement of 
educational opportunity for children of any race in the 
South as the result of the incorporation of the Talmadge 
School Amendment the Constitution of the United 
States, To the contrary the actual result would be an 
acceleration of the present effort to improve the educa 
tional opportunity of all children to justify the confi- 
dence of the remainder of the nation in giving specific 
constitutional recognition to the right of the people of 
the South to work out solutions to their problems in ac- 
cordance with the prevailing situation in each particular 


into 


state. 

Mr. President, the American people will have degen- 
erated to a sad state indeed when, as some opponents of 
the Talmadge School Amendment contended last year, 
the Supreme Court and its strained interpretations of the 
Fourteenth Amendment are the only remaining safe- 
guards against inferior education in this country, 

Fortunately for the nation, Mr, President, the Amer- 
ican people do not have so low an opinion of their con- 
science, sense of justice and fair play and ability to man 
age their own affairs as do some of their detractors on 
the national scene, 

And it is to give the American people the opportunity 
to prove that point, Mr. President, that I herewith in- 
troduce for myself and the Senators from Virginia (Mr. 
Byrd and Mr. Robertson), South Carolina (Mr. Johnston), 
\labama (Mr. Hill and Mr. Sparkman), Mississippi (Mr. 
Eastland and Mr. Stennis) and Louisiana (Mr. Long), a 
proposed constitutional amendment and ask unanimous 
consent that it be read twice, appropriately referred and 
printed herewith in the Record as the conclusion of my 


remarks 
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